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THE  PEESIDENCY. 


A   Spicy   Dish  of  Polit- 
ical Gossip. 


THE  SCRUB  HACE  OF  1864. 


Inside  View  of  the  Machiaery  of 


(be  Washington  Wirepaliers. 


Four   and   Tivcnty    Candi- 
dates all  in  a  Bow. 


Lincoln,  Grant,  Chase,  Freincnt, 

Dix,  Seymour,  McClel- 

lan,  and  the  Rest. 


HONEST  OLD  ABE "  A  LITTLE  AHEAD. 


Why  the  ll«ro  «f  Vkksburg  Won't  R' 


e^lv  I'recUmiiUoii  uf  Mr. 

ratfl  rifi  nr,t  lu^  him 


Un 


ud    L± 


[  hbr 


aiiLf  [', 


^luv 


01.  >n.l  t,v.l-i.  .  .]nl 
t  ibe  Ume  of  tLc  j.r 


s  thi.t  lit-  till.' til-'  .moltcflt  .how  li,i 


iif  th^  lln 
••nppl.v!i 


J  ^|-■l^  "!.>(1  (lu-   n-.-icntmcDlaof  vt-ry 

Tti-   i~'tn(i-    biuiklQB   liiHtHmlotK 

L(r>,the  Ijiilk  of  wblcL  ore   lo   U  - 

itinp  pro;,Tiitnioi--»limJ  nblow  'lir<,ia- 


.,1  r.od  juB-.l.t 


It  I-  Ml.  bv  I 


DEMOCBACT  IN    THE    OlTilPM. 


The    AmBCBty   and    the    Preai- 
I  deney. 


Ac, 


Ad., 


I 


WiJUiUiGroK,  DtCfmWrll. 
.  the  alteulion  of  politfdans  and  conttMiiora  in  tliii* 


or  c 


h,i 


1  io  Ihli  ciiy  Ijm  LIh  ptrliAUiit;''".  aJid  Ih-jj-  tviTL- 
tL«T»noo3  linJ.j  If'cal  cli-iuiv.  (torn  tbur  eu-v^rul 
:;■.  vhv  hi»»'  v>rt;r(.-i«ti<f!*  f.jf  iLle  wi  liitt.  '■.iri'Jidftt.i 
II.  Prt-ald-^ucT.  Aa  >Tt.  thi:  jtrcnnlh  of  'if  r-iri.-u* 
candidfttr*  if  ui.r  V\:r/ dil  uileljt  -"rllkl,  tior  will  it  tJC 
nl  itnmt.illBU:ly  bufon-  tfco  ppcnicg  of  tU«  ts'o  ,,r:u! 
niniUlng  tonvenUonti^  whirh  wlU  ho  lield  iluriu<  ibc 
I,. hi;  (.[izii*!:.  Hut  co-ugJi  ll^^  l>«eo  said  bj  Uie  tL^tf 
ir.MntatiTc?  of  thr  Tflr;oa*  cliiue*  io  'iea  vh')  hht- 
I'lidnivp  Hill  t>f,  HL'd  Jib'ui  (tjo  froportJ-'n  of  errcnsth 
J.  btirtj 


igiiiii^t  Mr.  <71i.u«ii  rm  Un 
Iniinp,  nnd  tliat  hi^  n'imiiai 
ta,  ifthev  hJid  ;in  ell^'iMo  r 


i-wtjotlier,  arte 

I'-.      WhLlI    IJUllji 


ilh   iJic  'juirm.iu 

CI--*JV;  i3CU'-  of  I'lVlV-r 

\  men  tb  tt  Iho  <ir- 
olurnt'  Would  l"j 
^■ya  vrontd  rIvl-  Hi- 
o'lldu-t-',  aa  cxcfl- 


uluti" 


iiid  i|K' 


tHi>L 


1  lljj- 


r-U.^ 


Tb^^HiH    I 


ilc- 


■'  the/ 


nM  Dfllnrallj  h^,'  fltrftn/rest 
iTi:rc,  u("i'(.iir.-  ■,  intiiBponinblf 
h  fho  j^ToiiLiol  ..ontrftctors.sut] 
■;illy,  h.' wi'I,  (ui  I  buve.i  aJd.  bciir  the  nnu"ol 
Mr.  (,'hn'?iB  wasunfortuDnte  In  lu- fpeetb 
•rvfltly.  Kn't^ciallv  fa-"  allumoQa  to  tlu;  for 
■jf  tJi-;  R-jxyrDtiiflnt,  ii  ts   fell.  b.i3  hurt  hlii 


alo 


Ddldn 


:   Iht 


.ctt-, 


^  po!ltM;>.Q3  [ 


.  nDil  Pr^eiden 

f-'Dak 

np^iUn 

oW 

K-  i 

n  ordf 

r  niit 

de^  uf  t*'-  cam 

nir  Ni- 

vemb-r. 

.»•  j,ul-U.fltlon 

if  ihi 

l-l.'-i.l.-O 

t'ri 

Mc- 

•PSe,  :i.Qj  t 

^llla^»lo^'  dtp 

irtrntc 

;lU  donifi 

□m 

■'.   t 

nt  hf 

)..<1 

,;  .*>^ral  (IvibK 

.--     rtf    lh«;    D( 

St    cucdiJi.U' 

'or 

Ibc 

K'-'P 

iWiCH 

TBF 

PROD' 

It  n-iT, 

i>o 

K=. 

•  *  mftittr  of  c 

■uretj 

..oc-.    I 

»iil  gi 

e  lie 

CJiil 

«  nc»  .pokrD 

of  her 

Y'f  thfi 

tw 

Iw*rtT'>-, 

'n    • 

r      of       Ih'Ji 

^irtr! 

^m^.      Hi 

di 

UtL 

Cil«U 

"• 

«Ui 


fttl'r 


party,     ".'f  thi-  ■ 
of  lh<;Hno'T    -f 


til-  n,o-e 

l[a(r.l^e^n 

r»if,pwrt   ih-i   Ad 

|lh«  BQppoit  of  fVlll>  *.i  '  I . 

UftCOJur.'"  i'vi'l'-'b,. 

CfilC*.',     uf    "-n--  ->■. 

rtfcrenc* — tor  "Id    '-'■         i 

f 


I 


•<L>d    btti    not   I 


true  ihiit  Mr.  CliiMC,  If  hi;  a.-rlouiir  int.-nd»  to 
'■oot«at  »h«  DomlnatJon  if  Mr.  hlfitoln.  will  hav.-  very 
poWL-rftjl  InllBBucen  id  h'ts  laroT.  The  NatiouAl  D  nk- 
Ing  in^Ututlonj  which  will  bn  In  full  plf^y  hy  oaiit 
ipriujCi  and  which  ar«  Iti  tr^mriil  in^nLipf  H  by  lw«llDt.j 
IlopnbUf.aa  pollticlaiui,  will  gtvn  him  ^jmt  ntrenRth 
■*inurijj  thi  worklu,{  locul  poUUclaiis.  Hia  stronntti  in 
!iie  Cooreation,  wLeo  It  me«La,  will  fai.-ai  qj  porl  of  ■ 
proportion  til  bio  wc'iine-s  wUh  the  p-'Opl«.  Of  thq 
HO'iSP  of  IteprcAentuttT^d,  there  aje  out  mur«  than  | 
twenty-  Dieiabej-ii  who  are  &vow*J  adror-atKa  of  Ur. 
(.rhtws'd  flUim*t  to  tb«  i'rcaideucy. 

in  B<-xt  io  ord.rr.     Had  Ifae  Prealdent  ahoiTD  »  eoaiery- 
atiTe  troot  Id  faJa  late  mexia^a,  or  had  hd  aot  l^arted  bla  | 
aoinenty  proclamalioa,  Oon.  t'romouil  would  hare  proT- 
ed  a  verj  formidublo  oompalltor. 

Bl   IH   OtAJMID   It)    IIWB    nZKH    DSJOBTLT   DHiLY   WTTH. 
I      The   bulk   of  tlic    r'nll'*il    HupultHoioji  think  bo   baa  I 
ibceouDjaniT   dealt  with  ;  thftl    hi'    h-i  i    not    hilJ  a  fuJr  | 
show  ,  tliat  whllfl  ythor  BOneriila  baco   Itcou  tried  tlm 
and  4KaIti,  hf  hiu)  been  sot  a'jidc  without   bBrlng  dun 
anything  to    morit  Ua  cselasion    from    pnbUo    Hcrrlcfl. 
U  13  ciaimtMl  Ibal  hla  ofcii'-oaon  to  ucrrinff  under  Gen. 
Fopy  wi**  Joitined  by  thn  pergonal  rt'lailona  between 
hlmaaif  Kod  that  oIQcar,  oiid   by  tho  Huba&queut   fal« 
of  floQpral    Pope    blnjBolf.     Ho  Id    known   to  bo  strong 
with  tb«   (icrman  el(im»Bt,  and  witb  the  Wotiti-m  and 
Kafdirn    ncpubllc<iaa.     Tbe  KraanolpfltloD  Order  ho  la- 
■ucU  could  not  bo  uxed  against  him,  from  the  fact  Ihat  ] 
Ibe    (>;iHCuioiptttloii   Proolamatlon    since    Luofld  by  Ihu 
PrtHeldont.  tahe^  cron   more  oTtirma   KroQQd  than  ha  | 
took  in  hia  order  wkllo  In  command  at  loe  Want, 

PILBHDIIT'a   FLAN.     , 

Ilia  friCDilarJftlm  tbatb«  butw  from  the  itart  what 


AUbfftwjfJQu'uf  of  b! 
Mr.  ChuMc,  Moiil?on-cr;  Blm 
§t.-\j'  (iuiiert»"k  to  '•iiri  oil!  A 

^diumi-tralU'D;  >  tit  thev  ."-u  di-t:ovi.ri.i!  tiiat  th: 
ITfWfnl  had  a  will  of  hi*  own.  und  was  nM  t->  b-  dn- 
prLid^i  on  I-  d'j  Hi"  blddloj:  v{  any  cmc,  Incarublj 
Thjw  dilatgrj,  ti.Viui:  .*  '■■i'.-'  li"ie  to  uiiLii  up  Ul 
mtu'l.  but  K.r.crallT  dolBgab.iit  tfio  right  thing  an-c: 


■,oS,'Uf.h,  .intl  f'lrthoraHflort 
fnt  -  to  f.rav'i  that  the  plin  of 
'as  llrat  iirjjol  uponlii'-GoY- 
nl,  i.iul  that  bail  bn  bocn  al- 
HubcM|:>n  wjuld   hiTfl  bien 


019  coa- 

...  tli*t  thoGen'.'- 

uattyrs,  and  that 

(.:  ,-.!'■  of  their  itarop 

1  iNTitcioua  QpcnLtiona 

.chsciudal,  are  jiui 


T CATKIN    I 


ni 


hasiio  rar  h.-'-n  'in'l»^Hr.ly  8  gr,-*!  B 
d  tl  ii  bQt  fair  Uiat  Mr.  l-lin-oUi  ehoukl  b» 
■kii'  of  ll ;  (or,  ojt.^^lth.l.*J-dlD^■  ttil  that  La-tU 
oufPra;blD(;to!i  mlx'r^^^■m^il\.  Mr.  Liac^^n  i 
b«»Bt  1-,  fcaTc  condu-ti^i    It,  ^ 


)  f*r.  X 


t  ek^' 


nd  ( 


He  haa  mad.'    mutJik.v  — 
it,  on  UiJ-  wi.ol.  ,  lit'  \iin\U\\-trr\\\-iA  |- 
Uadlna   p««hlicl;.ri«    ot    hotb    i.-irti.-^, 
..«^.     >|.-ntP,  ».ldU  Mr,   '.Vn.Mhi    \m 


•rKt'lc. 


ry  to  red  lira 
that  th»y  cm  hnu^  docui 
th#  iliBBlLieirr'  caii.paiKn 
mtnt  b>  Cenerul  From 
iowevi  to  carry  tt  cot,  th' 
cruBbcd  long,  ro  this. 

ooaiiupi   wFimwctd  in  m<i  pavob. 
General    Frtmont  baa  in  hi f  fi^vo 
tracticglntereslj,  The^f    gtntr)  b-;l 
r;il   IfluotT-ry  icruimloufl  Io  rajo.': 
Ibrre    would  be    rv  rare    fcJJ    f'lr    [  t: 
riurlnp  liifi  (uimlrit-tratloD. 
In  MiflBouri,  which  ccoated  ( 
what  coaimtiidB  bitn  to  them. 

CBjaOTIOMH    I'aOiD.  1,.,  the 

woaid  bo  weak  witb  tho  pooplo. 

r„r  vlHhoe.imnoaGet'crol    Fr.'m..r,tV  part}.     It  tho 

JLi   tb.  (orcl„ucoa.ul.  '?  N"V=^'|^r' .^1'',';  .^-"fi 

..Itlb'":  ,^ai>rictLu  [jtupU 
i^vir  ham-'-,  RoJ  wished 
ich  of  iheirqoal 


tin   jitronp 
dale 6   mei 


I-  thi- 


ol. 


hH'^ 


.  An. 


fr 


aioouK  tht  inerut>yrfl  of  ConRrcss  htr-  , 
errtplioii  of  EJiliU  B  WMhbiirP-^.  ^r 
p  Bul  fricudv  General  (Jrant,  i-'or,- 
ardtnt  ii.-njficirat.  »>«  In  fiivnr  of  pn; 
and  WU3  a  frtoad  of,  iuidvut4:(t  for  ^i' 
■t  lilt'  laai  cJccttau.  I'urlDjj  ih*-  i"i'-. 
rwfruiueil  fforu  c«uiinif'n..i,'  !](■'»— -f 
He  hais  not  mijed  np  with  th<-  ncjcr  ;  ■ 
any  of  tho  dlBtinctlvc  dortrini-n  ol  til' 
In  thp  raula  a^-iiaat  tho  ni'wsp  .j    c»  i>j 


to  asy,  thoucrli 
>f  all  tha  c.-\Bdt- 
iiitlfti    adv..o4te? 

with    th?  siutrk- 


r.Jl) 


t> 


llie    publl'!  Jvuruale.     Dlfl    political    rtJ'jid    up    uj    lUio 
tinif,  Ih^rtforc.  iti  perfect. 

me  TiEwfi  OK  ELAriBT. 

Thecniy  In-Iicutioiior  hla  vlew.%  Is  that  gWcn  in  tho 
I'tter  qiirt'-d  by  ScDHtur  WUiod  IfVtvly,  which  ahows 
thnt  acneral  Grant  Se  Btttlfflcd,  a^  ore  all  th-  KCierab 
who  havr  fuaghl  in  the  South,  that  this  w;ir  ia  not  Lo 
end  w.'hoiit  the  d-sirucU'^n  of  slavery.  U  wnthf 
cau-^e  cf  the  wur  ;  and  ilj  continued  vstal-nc-  sfier 
ptari?  was  declurcd,  would  prob-.jbty  I=ad  ta  other  warB. 
Hecre  he  bvUeru  io  makiut:  a  clr:an  thin;^-  of  It  ;  aui 
Ihoupb^'tlli  a  Di:iinocrat,  und  not  at  .ill  <yupAthl::iL]^ 
with  the  >nws  uf  th..*  AdmlnlfllratlOQ  t^iucjilPK  .rbl- 
trary  nrreatj  and  thi;  BabTcrion  of  the  frwcdoai  vf  tbs 
iprta- ,  he  belicvcB  in  uttyrlr  extirpating  pjivary. 
TUB    POLlnOIAAB   ILXmiLD    Clli,   WITU    DISrAVOK. 

But  lb>-  piillUcniBu  feci  tuatGeueral  Urant  wouM  not 
be  tbe  man  for  Ihrm.  TLoy  k.now  Mr.  fdncolD  ;  (buy 
trow  lir.  ChMc  ;  they  know  Oio'-ral  F.emont,  'ind 
aciera!  Butler;  ihey  hBTu  other  memhera  of  the  Re- 
pnbilcan  party  whom  they  coald  nes,  but  thoy  do  not 
ko'iw  General  (Jtiut.  Hu.  th- r^f  .re,  h-As  literally  no 
frlcada.  ilcfildrs,  when  approached  by  pnlitlolaDu  who, 
tIniT  tho  fall  of  VicLiburg,  it-we  (rnnwr  him  t-T  b;  a 
r.iud..uble  c&DtSldatc;,  ho  has  leiven  lU<-'n  tke  cold 
ahfinJd'r,  in  fact,  he  oclB  toward  them  very  much  as 
CenpTiil  Taylor  did  tovard  the  Icadcra  of  the  Oii 
^Mii(,  tJvrty.  On  hit*  per-  ■nal  popularity,  cvon  Abr*- 
hatn  L^iQcoiu  waald  ba7e  no  chance  wi*h  Geaam.! 
t!ni>t.  Th' rcfr.r.;,  All  tbi  p-ilUi-ruTt  h*r  ajf"*  'u  <-u- 
dtJiTorlnr  Ll  keep  tJ^.c  hero  of  Vick-ibarg  and  Chin- 
tanoogj  otitcf  Ibo  Froild^ntlnJ  rJn^  ot  cundiditeB. 

THB   Hi  .BKZWT  TO    klAILE   AIM     UKf  TE^■|l.XT-at -(Ef,  tL. 

The  rDoyrm-rot  KturltM  iu  ihu  Svaou-  t.i  mstkti  fii-ant 
a  Hcut«uaj:t-tje»!.Tft),  ia  for  ihe  purj  ogo  i.f  fjettni  him 
ontol  th'?  ■K-ay  a."  a  PrtuidcotlJ  L-3jdidate.  itiJ  s.c.r. 
of  a  programme  long  alnce  cnunKl  iLtn  ;  and   allfn: 


irial   iotlQ 
him  decline  enUjring  the  field 


broi 


can 


for   Lb  ■ 


.  at<*«    UlAftTCTti,    Wilt    SvT   ( 


TAitAiroronaii, 
bat.  In  tIcw  of  his  defeat  In   hlfl  own  atate,  his  cam 
dopy  Ih  roRardHd  aa  b«lng  absurd. 

■lH-.niRAL  QIOROI    B.   HOCLltLA-*    , 
Artt.'r    Si'Tinour,  Gencrtl    Coarsit  B.  M,:  s     i-^,  \^  i 
-    ■      '■  .rat.>!.j  (      .        .,        I 


It 


1.' 


id 


1 1 


,  Kfj.utllrHiir-.  which  u-..u..r  Uomt.  .^i„  J 
rttrifttB  rnuid  do;  nnlrfls,  Indfiorl,  it  should  bo  Qi-nei 
Urant.  McCltUau  hits  acted  wisely  ainoy  hia  rottj 
raCMt  from  command.  His  only  foollah  move  waai 
loiter  before  tlie  latp  PonnaylTonla  election  anpportlj 
Ihe  DemcKrratIo  candidate,  Thnt  would  have  beon  wl! 
were  hft  certain  that  Woodward  woaid  have  been  el< 
ed,  but  bis  d':f&nt  prorM  it  to  haye  bflen  a  blander.  . 
ll  fortuDoto  for  UcClvlIan,  us  a  Presidential  oaplrai 
that  no  genoral,  aavealone  General  Grant,  hua  acbJeVi 
any  ycry  marked  dlitinctlon.  ' 

Tbo  Domooiatd  claim  Uiathe  boa  b«ea  hwvMy  br*' 
od  iftnd  that  hJi  report,  vhen  pohUtihe^l,  of  his  phi 


p£f.wQ..f»llow«I,  0^'>S"'"'^}±Z^SXTZ 
lS;lni  ttut  whaieTM  Ihej  "«"  it^liUA  ha,  »  " 
tce'n  nmncoeHtol.  _  „  .„  .i 

wlU.  b".1"ppo«a  p.p»l.ri*J  wlih  tta  p«pl.,  *BWf 

C  a  vVr,  tSr  .how  tor  *e  Pi.lldo.oy.  , 

Tut  two  ATAn.iii.B  •«i.n.iT«  iKoM  ra  i>Mr 


t.  bd6i1i  of  My'otiier  Daraoorotlo  ciiuid^5j|| 


'(i'im'oir''Md  MoCiollMi.     Tharo  uo  ■><>  <>^g 


pro\:;,i!'nV''wh4'»y^^ -.»« iwm«a 

you. 


y  chaneo  oooara  IwlBMtg 


t^hooJd  Ur.  Uucala  be  Ibe  nomliwe  of  tb«  Kepubiicisa 
party,  It  is  «ind*rsto.-wl  thit  iXn.  'Jran'l  will  not  be  a 
caouiddtij.  'ffben  promineur  paliticiaus,  who  are  now 
oourtlni;  the  Genwral,  ur^wl  hi*  r-motal  froia  com- 
toiUid  after  kbe  battle  »t  Ailloh,  -3  the  ground  of 
X^B^l)-^^I''*^^>'i  i^&d  otaci-  charged.  Ur.  Lin- 
Brant  reTnJibera  nfli  wU^id   h/  Mm,  a^-tn  whsin   he^ 

taiic«^will  he  cohtt^t/V'u-  'Sg^J'*^w*'Wp.J 
»f  lb';  Republican  or  the  Democratic  parly,  if  t 
colli  determine?!  to  remain  In  the 60:11.  \h:  ir  11 
ohllgittion,  however,  aot  to  bt?  &  eandlda'-'  ah^a 
otlR-r  of  the  leodera  of  the  Democratic  or  Repuhlicaii 
parti  be  ent«r'"J  for  the  I'rcaldPLti  il  r.iC'-.  IL  'e  tbir' 
face  which  wir  plvp  Ur.  Lincoln  nurh  im^ui-n.-e-tro'nu'fc; 
in  the  party  cjuvenlion  when  it  *9  held.  He  la  backed 
np  by  the  cnoriuijaa  popil.irit/ of  G'^D.  Graql  Itofor.." 
tho  people. 

must  Dot  I*^  canndorfidVi  a  Prc^idcntlf.I  aspdrant,  Hti 
rocs  ij»  rrn  aomebow  or  oiher.  He  ia  in  favor  here 
".feitbtr  with  Uie  cunservBtivp  nor  th- radical  winga  of 
the  Eepuldicao  party.  It  la  very  trav  ho  has  con- 
docled  our  foreign  affairs  with  singular  duccoii,  so  far 
BB  the  avoidance  of  complicatl'jDs  with  othtr  oati:]*^  ; 
but  it  19  fait  that  bie  pacific  oaurEe  hiui  boc^  a?  th-j  ei- 
pcnEc  of  tho  diiiulty  of  tlic  nation.  He  la  blf.Ti^'l  f  r 
Lhe  inva^don  of  Mexico,  and  for  tb"  --ero;.i".-n  of  th^ 
Souihern.Tflaa  t>t;lh)cer.'Dtd.  lleiat;iu».  i  n  ior  giv- 
ing upMaeon  and31id>;ll,  at  th--  dietsiioi.  ■  he  British 
Covermient.  In  aborts  he  baa  no  pi«t .  it  hi-t  bflck  ; 
and  will  rttlre  a  dl-;apyoint«a  etatetu:.  .1.  at  tha  tad  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  tcn.1  of  office,  never  ■'^alQ  to  mak^;  hie 
appfftrBnce  lu  public  life, 

DIBOaDEBIH    T[IX  DIMoClUTrC  rittT. 

On  the  ni-mocratic  B:d'-,  all  is  "cunfuaion  wor-ia 
oonfuund'-d".  It  M  impod^ihle  to  teil  wbat  the  future 
hai  In  dtore  fwr  that  uufurtnoalt:  paily  ;  bui,  at  pres- 
ent. It^  alluirs  are  lu  a  eLvtc  of  the  utmoHdiaordiiir.  lU 
fatal  woslnoBJ  waa  dcvplopcd  on  tho  vtit.-  for  Sptmker 
of  thr  Houno.  The  o^pooUion  was  unable  to  c  iftl^aoo 
on  any  migle  candidate.  Tbe  dliTor-juce  between  the 
moBt  exlrciuo  radical  otid  the  mojt  con.^ervative  Re- 
publican la  bat  trlaIo^:  ^;iJmpt^red  wIlu  th'j  difference 
between  the  War  and  Pcac^;  Dera":ralB.  They  are  at 
iiw;rdi'  polnta  upon  "iverj  quaBiion  of  p  ibll:  policy. 
I'hB  Oppoililon,  in  the  H^jubq,  ou.fht  to  muDter  aom-: 
Hi-'btv-two  votca  j  but  tbiiv  eaunot  depend  upjn  mon; 
IhHD  iin.^ -three,  owing  to  the  Irrwoncllable  dlirer*;ai.-ia 
between  the  various  tactloug. 

Tlir  DUUUUVATia  CO^OOISIUIK.N  niTLOUT  A  L£l.ltZE. 

A«  jrt,  no  Eu^n  ba."  appeared  in  t'lo  Jtciti£C  competent 
ty  puur  oU  npou  the  trouldcd  waters. 

"giT^^BT"  cor 
oipircA  to  be  the  leader  ol  tho  Hou^io,  on  the  Democratic 
(.ice  ;  hnt  he  baa  not  tho  ^.tuff  in  Uira  to  mold  th'?  diri_ 
cordant  ^lementa  into  a  hirmaniouB  p^rty  organiEatlon" 
Some  auch  man  may  ht-  dtvelop.d  by  the  couraf  of- 
events  duriug  the  comijg  year;  but  bo  tiii3  qj.  yot 
appeared. 

Fernando  Wood  Ib  out  of  the  qaurti  on.  ile  la  aa  ad- 
roit manager  of  mtin,  but  le  ton  i^iitocraUc  fur  tbt; 
leader  of  a  public  legldiatlvo  body.  If  mon  would  con- 
B*!nt  to  be  guided  by  one  will.  Wool  would  b«  a  faalt- 
lc6B  party-lcudor ;  but  party  i)rgaaiZii«jnH  are  nover 
fc-oTtrr^-d  auYB  ty  thefluucorraugu  nml  co-operaUon  of 
BfVtral  ItadiDii  minde,  Hut  Wftfid  -.tin  tatic  no  ona 
into  pru-laert-hij-  with  hliuaelf,  either  In  aui-liyrlty  ur 
in  Hit  upollH.  It  Is  thlH  weako'-afi  of  hn  ehiu-acU-r 
whicb  ha«  bttn  hla  miafortuB.-  of  a  loci'  Ic.ider  ;  and 
btH|  ralthlfl:an«>.<a  to  tkone  whu  co-.jporBto  witli  him 
.'  In  a  body    liko    the    J*ubO  uf   Rtfpro- 


ttplA 


-dcaW 


^nUowlnF.     He 


(hia 


tis  alVF 


I  ";i-"r 


in    their   p«- 
«ral  I'rwaidfi 


lacLIn' 

'.  >[.'  Tl  ;■<  nui  ItnpB^iihlc 
IJncolnbc  ihewlnninK  ran 
rral   f.cl'.-'r  miy  t:ik<-  tho    : 


;..mpl.. 


nl-  i 


Btutiv 


While  thin  confuHloi 

the  Dtiiiocrulic  party 
cord^int  on  tbe  aubjec 


valbD 


ong  Lhj 


lac  nat^'d  of 
hell-    viewB    ar'.;    ullll  more    dli- 
e  next  President. 

BBtMOOtt 

ha^  bcra  numi'd,  and  biis  niauy  fffu-m  personal  oduilr- 
crw  rtmong  tho  Dt  'aocrata  of  Uu-  .'^^■niti.-  -uid  Mouso  ;  bul 
It  iB  felt  that  he  Dfuni  too  grcit  a  ^oad  of  iilhun  to  mak.; 
Asucccaaful  run  agalnE:  n  candidate  like  Llncola  or 
trant. 

OClUOnR'H  OCOHBB  in  HHOARD   to    VALLXNDiailAy  AfiAmST 
BIU. 

Th£  dcnuncfatloni)  directed  BgalD!«t  bim  bv  the  Jt'y- 
publlcao  prtus,  Inconuoctiou  wfth  tbu  VaJlrindighupi, 
and  thi!  >Jcw  York  riot  matt<!rs,  bi..vu  ruloi^d  blu 
clmncceas  a  Prc^ldanli.U  c-vidldnt-- .  Hid  pi>:'HliQ  i^ 
aucih,  howuver,  that  be  will  bo  the  ruling  spirit  nfany 
Democratic  AdmmlHlraUou,  should  cue  bo  obo^c-n  i,t 
thc^  next  election,  and  hence  hu  ha^  a  numb'-r  of  frionda, 
who  are  auch  by  Interest.  Hut  no  ouo  hfiro  serloua.y 
expectB  him  to  b'j  the  Providential  noralnc-e  of  the 
Democrallo  party. 

OBKEILAI.  ORANT   A  POBaiaLB   DKUHORATIO  0 ANDITiiTB. 

In  ca-e  the  Hi^publlijanuahouid  not  nominats  General 
Grant,  there  i«  a  largfi  pnrty  of  D'-raocrat^  h-"e  who 
would  gladly,  In  thiir  dllciuraa,  taW--  him  to  aofcat  th. 
Republican  candidate.  The  (icnerftl 
every  qui 


liut  the 


<>Earded    ad 


would,  in 
candidate  to  all  'iJtc'M't 
BatitiwfoUtha'  thr  ' 
opoTi  hia  iXTvic.K  ,  ar 
perbend  faction,  who 
must  hf  onr  whose  vi 
the  South. 

The  Vallandlghom  n 
person  lihiinld  l.i"  rhoai' 
uvry  drpBrLmiiif  of  tin 
fftotor>'  to  thr  South'  - 


pro-Hll 


xo'  ptiouabl'S 
ery  m-jn. 


7  name  la    not  a  hiimiliation  to 

)d  Wi)od  poople  urgj  that  eomc 
1  not  connected  with  th^  mlli- 
(iloTrriimcnt,  who  wilt  bo  iiatis- 
d  under  whom  thoy 


ally,     flume  ol  tiioBti  crazy  poopioactuang_taljmj. 


A.'HiliW  FROG&ilUta  |H  BSOIBO  TO  tBS  BEBtiLLIOU — 
LltJCOUl  BLDDiJia  VOB  gOrPuKV  AND  BB  DtOUINA 
TIOH, 

The  publio  waa  lufortaed  a  week  or  teu  da;  a 
ago  that  Preeideat  liacola  contemplatecl  w.itiug 
a  loiter  to  a  oofeTeatidn  of  his  frieads,  nho  we:@ 
to  assemble  at  Sprinj,fiiild,  Illinois,  and  it  imme 
diatelyikfi&r  became  appaieat  chat  '.he  PrcBident 
humelf,  aad  tho^a  in  hia  intimaie  couna^l,  looked 
with  great  fbi^neaa  upoa  ^e  forihcjmiug  baut 
ling  from  tiia  pen. 

Outgirloga  in  r<gaid  to  its  tc^ponaoct)  iaduced 
a  reiijufat  f  om  the  PreeideEi'd  friandj  ic  Nsw  Yurk 
for  a  coj  y  to  ba  reid  at  ih«jir  ' '  Yuoog  Hen's  " 
maea  meoiicg  htli  today  e,i  ?j  auute>  foUotric^ 
their  State  conv«ii*ioo ;  aaj  «ro  cpiue  ihac  Mr. 
Greeley,  tf  the  Trbune,  waa  eveu  p  tvioualj  m  .da 
acquaioted  with  ita  ooi^tubts.  lu  hid  LBi<ue  of 
Uoudxy  he  epoke  of  "ei^rafioABt  fijirtshadow- 
inga,"  and  atkiod  ■— 

•'  We  believe  that  lettor  will  go  <ar  to  f&abjuie 
the  Soaih  ihit  the  Preeideni  ii  anxious  for  an  nu 
'  laediard  arreit  of  hoaiiiiuea.  oa  cltois  ckai,  wiil 
bumilate  aad  cegrada  lo  s^iion  or  c  ase,  bti".  I  e 
hoaoriible  nad  jaa',  to  a  I  B  :i<.»iuj^  ram  ;)^i- 
atid  humane,  a^t  «<  li  a=i  ph,%  io  ic  H.nd  cuaiu^evus,  < 
ife  sanyuin-  ij  ttpect  to  J^  iloio  hu  I  ai" 

bete  Bomethiug  noiaoly  naw  aud  impiwiant  (o 
the  couaa-y,  or    a»  least  to  thd  adkiti-trauoa 
party,  waa  clearly  furahadowed;  and  &  oi^patoh 
f  oqk  the  cUy  of  j£r.  L|acalii*a  reiiidekoe,  to  vhioh 
the  orrginal  letter  wis  addrtai«J,  ooatici  r d^  pie 
dieted  that  ihj  letter  would  "viLdiaate  ihe  Prisi- 
den(,'d  facpe  a^ud  eharaater,  and  be  the  ke:>?.Eo,;e  of 
the  Dfxi  Pieaidential  campaiga." 

Bo  we  are  evidently  to  regird  the  letttr  as  Mr. 
Linoob'fl  plaiforaa  for  a  lo  aominaiion  to  tht  P.eti 
decoy.  We  re^ot  that  we  cannot  lay  it  before 
our  readers  thia  wdek. 


'b 


1 


UA?I  KlCfi  OS  THE  C.VlONf. 

Oi»  Tuesdajr  night,  of  lust  week,  Mr.  Dna 
liioo,  «t  the  request  of  u  numijoi-  of  or.r  ir.o.-i 
prominent    aad     inlluciilinl     oiihous,     uiadu 

j  a  sti-yjjjf  Union  epoooh  to  those  who   atit-iided 

'  the  "Groat  Show."  The  "house,"  as  the  pro- 
fessionals stylo  it,  wan  crowded,  aud  we  hope 
that  but  few  of  the  aeed-s  of  truth,  so  liberally 
sowed  by  the  intelliguut  speaker,  fell  upon 
"stony  ground."     In  ordor    lo  yiia  as  wid.j  a 

I  publicity  as  possible,  to  tho  seuiimeuta  uttered 
by  him,  we  publish  tha  subjoined  syiiopdia  of 
his  address  which,,  by  the  wny,  he  dolivered 
txtanpoTC.  Mr.  Rico  is  au  iudepeudent  man, 
uutrammeled  by  political  associalioas,  a'liroi 
advocate  of  the  fre?  expression  of  thought,  l>y 
education  an  Old  Lino  Whig,  wns  a  greiU  ad- 
mirerofMr.  Dougla.ri,  whilst  Ihut  disiinguislicd 
Senator  and  statOHmau  was  livin^j,  und  now 
supports  those  who  adopt  nnd  carry  out  the 
Drinciples  of  Govornment  ho  promulgutcJ. — 
He  has  no  person.-il  political  auibitiou,  there 
fore  bespeaks  "right  out'  and  says  whiit  he 
believes  the  people  ought  to  hoiir,  aud  be  made 
acquainted  with.  The  following  is  a  corrc  oi 
report  of  the  .•speech  ; 

My  Kind  Fiuknds  :— lu  pursuance  to  the 
expressed  desires  of  many  of  you  1  will  devi- 
ate a  little  from  tho  course  that  has  inarktd 
niy  professional  career,  and  make  a  few  re- 
marks thill  may  h«ve  a  direct  "bearing  upon 
your  local  elections.  In  so  doing,  however, 
permit  me  lo  nay  that  I  am  uctuated  by  no 
personal  feelings,  but  iuspuied  both  by  ihewish 
and  thought  that  the  cviucemeut  iii  your  Cniou 
saniimuuts,  in  common  with  those  of  all  good, 
loyal  men  lu  this,  our  own  Keystono  Stnte, 
may  reach  tho  South  and  tell  those  there  v/lio 
wish  to  see  this  country — it.n  Constitution  aud 
its  laws  sustained — that  we  of  the  North,  av  a 
people,  are  not  iighti/ig  to  frt>e  the  black  man, 
neither  are  we  buckling  on  the  armor  of  an  ir- 
repressible conflict — our  mission  is  not  lo  le 
gislate  for  localities,  nor  to  une  the  strong  arm 
of  Congress  to  deprive  any  class  of  people  in 
Huy  seoiiouof  the  countrj'  of  ihcir  rights, either 

judicial  or  petsonal. 

Let  me  tell  you,  my   friends,    that  tho  man 
who  utters  abolition  sentiments  now  is  as  dan- 
gerous an  enemy  as  tho  most  hot  headed  se- 
cessionist.      If  all  the    people  of   tho  Norih 
knew  as  much  of  the  South  as  I  and  many  of 
my  leading   employees  do,  they  would  at  once 
see  the  absolute  necessity  of  crushing  out  sucli 
incendiaries.     Why,  permit  me  to  say  to,  and 
assure  you,  that  the  direful  words  of  those  ne- 
gro synipathizers, feed  that  monster  secession' 
and  that  he  f.ittens  upon  the  ihe  wild  raviugt 
of  political  fanatics,     flad  we  no  hollow  heart 
ed  philanthropists  like  Wendell  J'hiUips,  Ger 
rit  Smith,  Joshua  E.   Oiddii-ga   and  others  r' 
smaller  calibre  who  are  supported    by  a  cot 
rupt  press,  such  as  tho  New  York  Trihunt,  tiLC. 
&,c.,  why  the  Secessionists  would  havo  no  tool 
to  w*rk  with.-    But   Jeff.   Davis  sends  to  hi 
friends   of  the    Richmond    Enquirer  and    th 


New^  Orleans  Cracent,  some  choice  extracts 
from  the  Af)olitioa  press  of  tho  North,  cjid 
they  are  re- published  throughout  the  country 
aa  the  seutimenls  of  tbo  ,wholo  Northern  peo- 
ple. The  hot,  impulsive  blood  of  th^e  Spv>thern 
maa  is  aroused,  his  leaders  tell  him  his  home 
ia  to  be  invaa«d  by  a  host  of  John  Browns  who 
intend  to  set  hig  slaves  tree  and  arm  them 
against  him.  And  thus  it  is  the  ambitious 
Southern  demagogue,  who  wishes  to  establish 
an  autociutie  Government,  takes  the  abolition 
sentiments  as  yehiclea  to  u  arry  out  his  nefari- 
ous designs.     What  I  tell  you  is  true. 

The  time  will  come,  it  (s  upon  us  now, 
when  here  i^^.the  North,  it  will  be  dangerous 
for  an  aboHuonist  to  open  his  mouth.  You 
havo  bad  men  hero,  one  of  who  ax  has  the  temer- 
ity la  oomo  out,  and  claim  the  support  of  loyal 
men,  after  he  has  uUared  ntmarks  most  de-' 
moniaoal  in  their  nature  ;  yes,  and  he  ha*  ut- 
tered them  too,  -rfhen  he  «a3  Aware  that  jjood 
men — true,  loyal  sons — were  battling  for  the 
Union  down  South.  IIi*w  can  such  honest- 
he  .rtedmen  as  Johnson,  iil  heridge  aud  Browii- 
low  hope  to  succeed  to  bru  ak  down  the  preja- 
d'.t9  that  is  entertained  ag  ainst  ui'  now,  when 
such  men  as  Luwry  are  yel  bug  universil  ci  lan- 
cipation  in  their  oars  V  \2i^A  Mr.  Gilmerj  of 
North  Carolina,  win  prosulyttjs  i-o  our  qa use, 
and  induce  the  people  to  return  to  their  alle- 
giance, when  such  platforms  as  Mr.  Lowry  and 
I's  friends  now  stand  upon,  aro  erectc  '  right 
in  the  sight  of  those  who  already  believe,  and 
are  s^nttantly  reminded,  th«.t  we  are  theur  ^'c 
emier,  aot  their  breihreja  and  friends  ? 

Understand  me,  I   am  no  ;  sympathizer  wit'  j 
the  Secessionists,    I  ha.ve  no    affiliation  with  | 
them,  I  am  an  admirer    oJ  ^Mlr.    Lincoln  now,  ' 
although  I  did  not  roiie  for  him,  but  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  he  is'an  honest  man  -  ho  knows  his 
duly  and  means  to  ca.rry  out  its  j,nnciple3  t(- 
the  very  letter.     He  will  sustain  the  integrity 
of  our  Nation,    and  make   us  reapeoted  both 
at  home  and  abroad.    He  is, in  truth, honest  old 
Abe,  and  we,  to  a  si  ngle  individual,  owe  it  to 

I  him,  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  to  sustain 
him.  We  must  sup  port  the  Administration 
that  has  for  its  aim  i,he  support  of  our  noble 
national  fabric.  Th  e  negro  question,  must  be 
lost  sight  of,  and  thi  (  Republican  party  who  1 
believe  are  endeavor  ing  to  purge  our  political 
channels,  must  cast  away  as  a  foul  thing  the 
abolition  faction  th;it  is  attempting  to  gain 
Bustainanoe  and  now  «r  by  cling  to  its  skirts. 
I  can  see  the  schem  es  of  those  who  want  lo 
shape  things  for  the  ir  own  aggrandizement. — 
It  may  do  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  its  sup- 
porters, to  cry  aloud  for  the  people  to  uphold 

I  Gen.  Fremont,  but  I  cry  no.  .  If  he  attempts 
to  overstep  his  duty  as  a  General  of  the  Fed- 
oral  forces, and  thttsdiagusts  the  Union  men  of 

i  tho  South,  why,  1  say  let  him  be  displaced  and 

•  another  man  put  in  his  stead.  Where  Would 
the  states  of  Missouri,   Kentucky  and  Jlary- 

{  land,  and  the  portions  of  Eastern  Tennessee 
and  Western  Virginia  be  now,  if  Old  Abe  had 
not  have  issued  that  pow«r£ul  Iktle  reproof  to 


the  proclamation  of  the  path  finder!  Why 
they  would  have  already  been  shallowed  up 
by  the  maelstrom  of  8eoe»sioniem.  Tbask 
God,  kind  frio«ds,  we  have  got  at  the  head  of 
this  Government  a  man  \jh<i  appreciates  the 
solemn  obligations  of  that  oath  he  has  regis.- 
tered  in  Heaven,  and  all  that  it  behov(is  us,  is 
to  aid  and  succor  him.^  Let  ue  have  no  sec- 
tional candidates,  no  political  hacks,  let  us 
have  our  little  streams  purified  and  our  noble 
river  will  glide  on  glittering  and  glorious.  On 
Tuesday  nest  let  our  ballota  fall  for  the  men 
■viho  are  known  for  their  fealty  to  the  Union, 
and  the  gallant  army  now  a.wailing  an  oppor- 
tunity to  aveag6  tho  insult  to  Our  Flag  will  be 
strengthened  and  encouraged  upop  learning 
that  wtt,  as -voters,  aro  with  them  heart  and 
soul,  'fhus  we  can  bury  secession  after  they 
havo  Jiilled  the  monster,  and  we  can  driv,e 
back  <(o  oblivion-  tho  traito?rs  we  have.  Let  us 
VaUiicii  1! u;;- 1  x.-'.nce  to  every  point  no  matter  how 
'in&i^Jiihu'ani  it  luay  be,  and  we  shall  rise  from 
a  aniaiia  of  fratricides  to  our  original  stale,  as 
■GoJ^tended  us  to  be — ji  free,  noble  aud  in-' 
dependent  people,  v.'ii.u  car  glorious  emblem, 
the  stars  and  striped,  tifjwiug  from  the  snow- 
bound borders  of  the  Kenuebeck,  to  the  golden 
sands  of  the  Pacific.  The  bad  men,  those 
would-bo  destroyers  of  the  Union,  toih  North 
and  South,  will  b^jcome  things  that  were,  and 
the  American  citizen  can,  in  all  sections  and 
all  climts,  pursue  the  tenor  of  his  way  with 
none  to  make  him  afraid.  God  grant  th  .t  ihe 
iteign  of  terror  may  soon  pass  over,  and  that 
the  'iuushine  of  fraternal  love  again  brighten 
up  tho  whol«  lace  of  our  beloved  60uxUr7.    , 
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AT  ERIE,  MONDAY,  APRIL  25th,  1 864, 

On  the  Lot  on  State  St.,  near  the  Buffalo  &  Erie  Railroad  Depot,'       ,    ': 


DAM.RICC't  OREAr  SHOW  ON  THC'MISdtSIPPI  RUNINO^TUC  BLOCKAOELAJ  MCMPHISiIina..  CUMMEK  OF  Dtt. 


ENLARGED,  IMPROVED  AND  TRANSFORMED  INTO 


0f  k  wit 


PB.ESIBENTIAL.     new-yosk.  Thursday,  june  9,  i€64 


Lincoln  &  Johnson. 


Proccrdin;;3  of  the  National  UuioD 
CouveiitioQ  Vcilerday. 


i'ftaniinous    Renoiiiinatioia 
of  President  Lincolai. 


Gov.  inily  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  for 
Vice-President. 


THE    LOYAL    PLATFORM, 


Slavery   Must  Perish  by   the 
Constitution. 


gmaocIpatioD,  iha  Slonrot  Doctrine, 
Ecoooruy  aod  lUe  raciflc 
Uailroad*  » 


Kalhu&lustlc  Scenes  at  tbe  Norn- 
louUoo. 


THEFINALADJOURNMENT 


BiiTiHOii,  WcdDcsdt;.  Juii«  8. 
Th*  CoD><>rilioii  r*i«»finljleiJ  at  10  o  clock    ihu 
Aoroing,  Prreidonl  D««]*on  Io  the  Cn»lr. 

A    pmyec    wa*  oSricd   up  by    Rer.  Mr.  GaI'KIS,  » 
tHegHXt  from  H.(rnlil0D  Counlr.  Oliio. 

Thr  Hall  «»•,  U  possiole,    more    ciowdfd  llun  on 
f%l»v',tj.  (trry  nouk  abd  corter  being  occupied, 
Btronrs  or  cou^jittiis. 
Tb*  i'Ksidsfi;  cilled  (oi  reporii  l(om  the  Comiull- 


The  Comalrtfe  on  the  Ordei  oj  Boiineii  ty  It» 
Ok»ltin»n,  Mt.  Dlt,  ol  Coo»«cllrul.  reponsd  *  stl 
•(  ruitt  to  control  tne  coDxniloa  tH  ib«  U«ti>aciis» 
•<  lie  liuiinri',  wblcb  areia  laid,  acns/^^  Ud 
atopicJ. 

TU(    GOUMITTICOI    ORtDINTIALI. 

Pmiins  Kino,  nf  Ne*-Yoik,  tild  :  'fh*  rommlt- 
tM  oo  tredenM.iH,  alter  a  pat.ent  hearing  ol  ttv» 
iapra>«oiatioi.<  ui»de  by  itenlenirn  who  uaie  oi>- 
■eared  aa  deierjaiee  ta  ihia  i  on>eulioji.  whoieftr 
iueit  has  burn  a  <]Uc>'lon  ut  their  ilgiit  lo  a  •e^t 
ticra,  irom«lutc>r(  .auie  tliat  .jucttion  mdr  bave 
•rlnr.  ha>»  come  lo  conciualoni,  wh'ch  thty 
cai^il  a»  the  report  o(  the  commtTit,  up<  n 
i^a*  tnairt  qui'liom  o(  wnlrh  iheie  has  Detn 
»nUie  an«ii;ml».  Jim  ui)'  n  »omo  polnii  itiere 
nil!  be  «  mlnoriiy  report.  Tnere  will  nlio  bel»o 
•f  three  poirif  'ipon  whiih  J  c.Zft  Uom  the  rej  ott, 
bttldealrlni  thitll  Ihould  nc  rrtiarded  as  the  report 
•  Uhe  cocDMlltee.  1  conclui  eJ  lo  airt.e  lo  li  aa  luci, 
tml  to  rnova  to  amend  the  report  on  ray  lodiilL.ui.1 
itsponilbillly  .i»  a  memberol  Ihe  (onveniiun.  The 
wpoit  ol  ine  uiaioriiy  ol  the  committee  wa*  in  5uB- 
Manca  aa  loilowa  i 

>ir</— Tlanhedrle^alloDafrom  tti»  Siftte*   of  Maine. 

«if-U»i»Hh.re,  >'M»xriu5eiii.   (oi.eci  uo;>t.   \  triuoim 

LaJVlUirKl.  .New-Y-rt.  N.wJur.ev.  IVdd-,  >  :iu,a. 
P«lai7»r».M«rjUnd,Oblo.  K<i,Mrky,  1-..11  n«.  'I  i""  '■ 

Vifcula     mt     all      r.^ul.r.     »no    "e     i^>mn•e<^     lo 
nw,  tfUh    Iba    rUbU    and   sriviiagfa    ..I   rof-mUn,. 


I 


aicepl  oua  district  of  rei.n-yl lania,  which  i,«d 
elected  four  lti«lca<l  of  twi*  nj(;mL<ri-  Tbe  couiiuu- 
admU  iDr  Ivo  wbo  received   :he  largest   nxuibcr  of 


**M>.aa  drleiiaica.  aud  tb--  ot:  cr  I 

.>r>  i^iifi— Thai  there  I^Idk   ' 
^Uleof  MlU'.arl  claimiUK   - 
tMca  tljat  Ihotn  itylM  g   ih>c 
Jalefotloa  )»«  awarded  Uie  ic< 


T^irJ- 


__  .Itcroaie* 
"'ef-ati'ije  trom  the 
•  ,.01011. itiee  rec.  ui- 
!he  l'iii..n  Kaoi.'al 
Pi'Iaudo  and  cheer* 

■"Irglnla.   Tenn«»"e, 
..lu  all  the  priTlitgea 


J^irif— That  the  i'elefulea  ( 
Loaldanaaiid  Ark  nrai  b«  a'li 
•f  the  lloor.  except  th»t  of  T^Jll■l^■. 

roie-A-lhJV.  I  be  pereooB  pn-seiitlna  themjeUei  aa 
ieleauUs  fr-  ni  tbc  dmii-  of  .-^..olb  Croliu*  r.t  oot  enti- 
(itii  U)  iba  rlfhiaoi  dcletutei  us  iba  tloor. 

Mr.  Kma  Hicti  aaKcd  iiai  the  comenllon  reccWe 
the  report  ol  tkt  mlnorllv  ol  to«  cotDmiliee.  after 
«t>lcii  b*  would   make   bit   moUoa   lo  amead  the 

kr.  JE.  iriTlPiOH.  of  Weat  Virginia— 1  deilre  to 
«tat«  that  tola  nilnorllv  report  waa  ireoared  r*:y  hur- 
Il«41f  thl«  mornlnf.'  Toe  conimlliee  deliberated 
llDtli  i«Bg  «fl»r  iDidnUht.  arid  1  have  not  been  able  to 
i*iUa  tb*  •Ifoaturet  to  ier«>'>  I"**  '  expected  to 
iMalBt 
To*  alliotltf  rtrott  waa  Ihen  read  aa  fojlowa  : 

Tfce  ondf  ralgnod  concur  In  the  report  of  Ihe  majo- 
lllf  o(  the  i;ouimltle«  ou  Ciedir ,)»lt.  »icept  toat 
Mttldn  »hlcU  propoaci  lo  exclude  from  the  prul  ege 
«7«i,|lng  I"  tbe  conTenllon  tbe  daiegatei  from  tbe 
•lAcfol  Vlrgmla.  Loulilana,  ArdRnsaa,  Tennenee 
madflorlda  and  Irom  the  Tarrltorlea  of  Colorado, 
Merada  >.w.M«xlco,  Dakol.h  and  Montana;  there- 
ter*  Ike  iiuderalf  ned  recommend  tnat  tbe  delegatei 
hvolthe  laid  siatea  and  Territorlea  baenliUadto 
(M*  on  »'l  queatlona  brought  before  the  eooTenUon, 
Which  ll  leito-ciruilTiubinltted, 

\V.  E.  STKVENSON,  Woat  Virginia, 
HIUAM  SMITH,  Oregon. 

»»!•»■  KiRO-1  «m  laformed  tbal  tbe  mlanrity 
•are  na:  entlrelr  agreed,  but  tHal  the  member  froin 
lamiaideairetalao  loiubmit  a  minority  report,  i 
Mk  inal  ke  be  allowed  to  aubmit  that  repoiL 

A.  H.  laaiii.  ofKaniM.  preaenlad  Uia  following 

*Tbf  underilgnea  ie»p«ctrnllr  deilrei  to  preaest  a 
mlnorllT  report  from  the  Committee  on  Credentlali, 
•I  wbUh  tia  la  »  inambar,  In  relation  to  the  adraU- 
■toD  ol  the  delegatea  Irom  tbe  Terrltorlaa  ol  Nebiai-. 
ka  Colorado,  and  Nevada,  to  gtau  aod  fotea  In  thU 
•OiiyeiiUon.  Differing  wltb  the  maiorily  of  the  com- 
■rtteaonif  onthUpolnt,»tlafiming  '.oat  l^preient 
Bf  rxaioni  Icr  Iba  courae  herein  urged,  .be  firit 
•od  foremoat  la  tbe  fact  that  the  three  Terrlloilea 
Mined  are  about  to  p«j»  Irom  tbe  lerrilorltl  condl- 
tton  of  daranience  on  Iba  eeoeial  Gofernraanu  to 
Ikatof  Bialo  Boferaifnllaa,  auboidlnale  tuiy  to  the 
•m^remelaw  and  neceaaltlei  of  the  nation.  Tbe  prei- 
•St  CoDEreif  haTlnn  piaaed  erabllnir  rr|»  vrharebr 
■laio  Trrtlioriei  recalre  a  pledge  ol  admlaalon  Into 
tte  federai  tnlon,  prorlded  only  they  come  ciolbed 
U^be  robea  of  freedom,  and  the  ptople  oltlijie  Terrl- 
l»rie«  hafing  gladly  accepted  the  aupreme  condition. 
•re  t»en  now  engaged  In  ine  work  o(  Slate  organlia- 
Uo>  » lib*  fair  proipect  of  com  Dieting  the  aame  In 
Mme  to  vibeei  into  line  wUb  the  other  lo\al  Slates, 
•ndbyTOiini  lor  the  nomlneei  ol  ibe  Union  party, 
•Id  Doiltlcaliy  ai  they  have  already  dore  materltlly 
uul  by  arai  In  the  eiUbliibmer.t  cf  (he  rillonal  ad- 
tectiiv  and  lecuriDg  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union. 

Si  [iiUlii—'Tat  recogniilon  of  the  delegalee  Irem 
thi%e  Terrltoriei  by  tbe  Conrentlon  will  lerv  Baie- 
TUil»  aia  tka  party  of  nationality  and  freedom  In 
Ueae  communllles.  Our  IntereiU  He  « lib  tbe  mote- 
■«DU  DOW  balof  made  under  th»  authority  of 
OacireH  lot  tbelr  ofganUaUon  and  adnli- 
.rton  It  i»  our  dBty.  both  a.  oyal  m.B 
M«klat  U«  aupreme  good  of  tne  ballon, 
••d  a.  membera  of  a  great  pariy,  baring  that  end  for 
lit  or.. nary  Burpoie,  to  glTe  all  the  alJ  and  alrenglh 
w«  le»m»al.lyma»ror  tb.  furtberance  ol  ikatot^ 
i.ct  it  la  baiiered  tbat  iba  recognition  of  these 
icICKatea  will  materially  benefit  our  cauie  "well 
t.hVsta,.  movemeaU  .ow  pendlag.  The  loyalty 
•(  UM«  Territorlea  none  can  quebtiom  N«ef"»* 
la.^iBt  fcer  citiwni  to  the  flelJ,  and  frorn 
Baaelao*  U>  CbattanoofB  thelt  courage  and 
fattmSI  b»»«  bet"  free ly  offered.  Colorado  make. 
•h^  orcod  boMt  Of  never  b»»Ug  bad  a  Copi>erboad 
li  b«  T.rmoh.l  l^alalature.  8b.  baa  a  prouder 
blJi!taa»lh.  in  that  New-Mexican  oamp.lgn.wb.r. 
*i"oluBte.ri  won  •ucbli»p.rl*able  Ldnora  earing 
nirebT  lb.  I«m»»»«"  ImPO'tanl  mountain  Tar- 
«    "r     »>•    T«aB     rrtele.    and    eerurlnj     onln- 

(For  Nefada    let  the  Treasury  of  tbe   iVflary  Cor 
nls'ioo   ipcak    in  I'lalie.     l.n'lar    the    wite    rule  > 
0^^.  .Nra  ihat  distant   Tarrliory  la  emerging  as  nc 
iMly  «i,a  ol  the  richest,  but  one  ol  tha  aoit  iav>l  o 
^'.^fi.     lor  this  r'&9on  I  urce  the  admiiilon  ufihes, 
grnilraien  wl  h   all   the  rlghlt  of  deltgalci  inlo  Ilia 
convention.     Let  ma    reli  r    you    as   a    prei-eoeut  loi 
inch    ^  lion    to    the    couiae     taken     In     relation     tu 
Ihat     Slate     (Kannasi     which     1     hays     the      Bnoor 
m      pMt     to     repifsent     here.      Toe    Reiiubllcan 
Convention  ol    \&i6    adonllted  Its  delegate*  lo  seal* 
and  Tolei.     it  waa  then   leeklng   admlsilon  Into  tne 
tioion  uod«r  woal   was   kuown   a'  ibe  Tope k a  Con- 
atliHlion.     Again  at  Chicafo.  lo  IBCO,    waa   tbe  same 
I'ouise  adopted.      U<  admission    waa  pandinir  before 
ConKre^s.  nor  WHS  U  recoftnlied   aa  a  Slate  until  the 
isrly  ol  Ireeclorn.    under   Ihe   leaa    ol  Aanntu  Lm- 
C'jLI.  oMaliied  I'Ovar.      It  will  not   do  In  Ibis  boor, 
wUh  Ibia  on  cedtiii,    with   (be   facia   before    us,  and 
SKong  pronabllilv  presented  bT  toeae  Commlsilonara 
ol  boin<  enKbled  ;o  swell  Ihe  »oia   ol  Ihe  nait  Pretl- 
dent  u(  iriii  i:niied  Sum,   Ana»iuii    I.i.ncoI-h.  by  Ilia 
welcome  auflllion  ol  Itirea  membTS  to  the  Electoral 
Collect,',  to  Ignore  tbe  claims  of  Nabia&ka,  Colorado 
and.I>fy*^«.  _ 


M  r.  f  »i»To?<  Ki:<a— There  waa  ecarcely  a  propoal- 
lion  Hi  iiie  rtpoil  of  ine  inajotlty  of  the  commliiee 
from  wuicn  lome  ineoiber  did  ool  dlssenU  Tae^e 
were  taree  proposlllooa  oo  wbica  I  dissented,  acd  I 
moie  to  amend  ibe  report,  to  subiiUuta  for  the  propo- 

•  iiioo  ol  the  majoruy  reooii,  that  Ibe  delesatloa 
known  as  the  Uncondlllooal  Union  Ueleta- 
lloa  Irom  Mlsaourl,  be  admllied  as  dele- 
giies  wiih  lbs  iUdlcal  Union  Delagailon 
Ir.ini  that  Slate,  in«t  when  ibo  deleealea 
aiffee  tbey  cast  the  rote  to  wblob  tbe  Slate  la 
aotiUed.  and  wiien  ihor  Co  not  agree  tbe  rote  ol  iba 
Stale  shall  not  he  c.sl.  Tbe  majority  report  pro- 
poses to  admit  Ilia  delegates  without  rollog,  and  in 
my  amendment  I  nropoio  also  to  glra  to  all  tne  del- 
males  aUmlUtd  tho  rights  and  nilrllegea  ol  dele- 
«»le»  wlitiou:  any  eiceuilon.  but  ibkl  tha  Ulslrlot  of 
Columbia  and  the  lerillorles  shall  be  enilUed  to  two 
roles  only,  and  ibsi  no  Siale.oi  Dlalrlcl.  or  Territory, 
bo  allowed  to  cast  more  voiea  than  they  bare 
delegaiea  present  In  the  Conrentlon,  or  lo  any 
case  more  than  they  are  entllled  to  under  tne  rulaa 
ol  the  I'onronilon.  1  more  tDls  proposilloo  as  a  aub- 
ailiuie  lor  tbe  lepori  of  tbe  Commlltea  on  these  aub- 
jecis. 

A  member  refjuesled  that  the  amendment  sbould 
be  dirldcd  40  us  lo  lake  a  aoUso  opoa  tbe  different 
propoiillona  eepamielv. 

Mr.  Kino— 1  prefer  that  they  should  be  taken  to- 
geiner.  But  any  member  of  lie  ConrentloB  baa  a 
right  10  call  lor  a  division. 

Mr.  Sciioi-is,  ol  Wisconsin— In  order  Ihat  we  mar 
hate  a  properly  consllluied  contention,  I  would 
suguest  ibal.  befjre  we  proceed  lo  tola  upon  ihese 
dispelled  ijueslions,  that  portion  of  iba  report  of 
Ibe  coniii.iiiee  which  Is  unanimously  presenied,  be 
BOooleo  by  ihis  convention.  That  will  admit  as  dela- 
aaies  all  wbo  coma  here  wlihoui  question,  and  ttlll 
give  us  tbr  power  to  tote  upou  asy  queslloaa  Ibat 
may  arise. 

The   President  itated   Ihat  there   wai  a  pending 

(luealion,  which  ha  ruled  to  be  ausceptlble  of  division. 

Mr.  HkjDsa,  ol  Pennsyltanla—1  suggest  to  tbe 
Chairman  ol  the  commliiee  lo  wlilidraw  hli  motion 
ID  allow  iha  ro|.ori  of  loa  majorlly,  as  far  aa  It  la 
unanimous,  to  be  adoolefl,  ao  Inal  we  dalegales  frora 
uacoDleated  Stales  may  be  admllied,  that  we  uay 
know  who  shall  be  enlliled  to  tote  should  there  be  a 
call  of  the  Stales  making.  I  prefer  not  to  withdraw 
thia  molioQ,  but  I  will  modify  my  own  mollua  ao  aa 
to  make  ihal  tne  /irst  clause  of  my  amendment. 

Tbe  maioruy  report,  so  far  as  It  related  to  unoon- 
tested  Simes,  was  adopted  by  i&e  convention. 

•  Mt.  KixG— The  second  portion  of  my  amasdment 
ij  lo  thai  poitlon  of  the  report  relating  lo  the  Siaie 
of  Missouri,  wblcb  deiermlnea  that  tha  Radloal  Un- 
ion delegaijon  fiom  thai  Suie  shall  be  admillcd,  and 
they  only,  aa  the  delegaica  lo  be  from  that  Stale. 
The  oilfiiial  clause  Is  iMi :  Tbat  tbe  delegatina 
kiiovMiat  Ibe  Radical  Union  delegation  from  Mis- 
souri be  ai^mllled  as  ibe  delegaiea  to  represent  tb;it 
Mae.  My  muiloii  U  lo  amend  by  aubslltuting  thai 
Ihe  delegniiou  from  MIssiiiirl  Oe  admllied  with  tbe 
uelegaleiol  the  Radical  Union  delegation,  and  that 
whtfie  iiie  Uelegailons  agree'.'thej  shall  cast  the  vole 
•(  the  Sia'e.  and  where  ihev  do  not  agree,  the  rote 
of  the  tilale  shall  not  be  cast.  I  think  that  the  aug- 
t-t^^^rziafxlut  proposition   is  all   thai  la  required  by 

'  Tois  caiiien'.,on.  Unle:>a  this  auggesllon  is  such  aa 
meela  tbelr  approbation,  no  argument  could 
carry  It  through,  i  make  Ihe  motion  !s  the 
afiult  of  brotherhood,  and  union  and  harmony, 
and  In  Ihe  deiermlnaiioD  to  strike  down  erary  com- 
mon ebc«<y,  and  lo  slrlko  down  nobody  else.  [  iiii» 
!  i^ie  It  wa»  wisest  and  best  to  admit  these  delegaiea 
I  as  brethren.  1  would  iut  tiMfa  oSerea  this  proposi- 
tion Ibat  1  bare  made  In  ordinary  Umei.  J  do  not 
I  propoec  thai  H  shall  be  a  precedent.  I  hope  w* 
I  tuali  never  again  oe  la  a  coodliloo  of  aflalra 
IQ  ihia  country,  and  J  do  not  believe  w* 
ever  shall  pe,  when  an  aclloo  now  may  be 
quoted  aa  a  precedent.  Thli  la  my  proposition, 
t  will  not  debate  II.  There  la  a  right  and  a 
wiong  in  Hint  case.  There  la  a  deleiatloo  here 
duly  accredlled,  and  there  Is  but  one,  and  It  ia  the 
duly  of  the  conrentlon  to  ■scerlalo  which  of  these 
conlastluc  delegations  la  tbat  duly  credited  delega- 
tion holding  credentials  froro  an  organired  party  as- 
sociation'lu  that  Slul'e.  1  aver  from  lacls  winch 
none  will  dispute,  that  the  radical  delegation 
la  the  only  true  delegation  here,  aod  that  the 
Unconkilioiial  Union  delegation  baa  no  constliaency 
in  that  s.ate  emriraclng  any  considerable  element  In 
the  natural  history  ol  mat  Siaie.  The  Radical  de- 
legation represent  the  only  Republican  organlratlon 
wnlch  eiisu'd  m  the  time  Ihe  Contention  waa  called 
10  send  de'eguie?  lo  this  Naitonal  Contention, 
There  was  00  orber  orgaol/allon  cicept  n  rebel  or- 
gaiiUatloo  eiuilrig  lu  the  Stale  of  MUaourl. 

Mr.  Ubiciihkidoi— 1  with  lo  more  an  amendment 
to  Ihe  arnenilment  10  suit  both  parties,  Ibat  tbe  rule 
bd  that  tbey  shall  divide.  I  move  to  amend  ihe 
amendment  oflered  by  tne  gentleman  Irom  New- 
Tork,  to  Ibe  c0ect  tbat,  losiead  of  tllencing  boib 
partiea  from  Missouri,  when  tbey  ctnovt  agree,  ItaBt 
tbey  may  then  divide  tbe  vote.  i 

ToicEs— '•  Vue«'lon|"  "queillon." 
I)r.  Bkicsixktoac— The  gentlemaa  O'om  Connecti- 
cut has  Made  a  slatemeul  of  facta  artacoad-band, 
and  he  has  no  personal  knowladge  of  Ibem  eicapt  at 
they  were  lold  to  tne  commltite,  of  which  he  vtas 
a  member,  i  also  live  remotely  from  Mlaaourl.  Cut 
Keniucky  IS  a  great  deal  nlKber  Ulssoutl  than  Coo- 
nacllcut,  and  1  suppose  be  will  admit  that 
Etntuc.ky  and  Missouri  thought  not  exactty 
alike,  are  more  alike  Ihan  Mlssoml  and  ; 
Counccllcut.  1  therelore  anppoae  that  my  knowl- 
edge If  ai  good  aa  hli.  'VVlib  tbe  grealeat  possible 
respect,  both  tor  lila  atatemeala  of  facia  and  bit  state- 
ments of  Inference,  1  hare  not  a  oarticle  of  doubt, 
bat  say  to  you  to-day.  If  I  were  In  tbe  profession  of 
tbc  Ian.  I  would  risk  my  head  upoa  maklag  twelve 
of  you  find  eterythiog  he  baa  aiated  la  either  un-^ 


Mr.  A.  I'.pow  wi»  theneit  «pe»ker.  liewaa  not 
0U«,ip<>tn1f  d  «•  were  some  ot  the  prevloui  siwakpri 
■tlbe  nomination  o(  Mr,  Lmcom.  He  wk  Mrm&td' 
I  Tttf  Cbkikgo  Convention  had.  in  hi>  opinion, 
;  m«cle  tbe  wuetl  nomination  that  could  have 
hftn  na'le  un^er  the  clrcumntancef.  The  Rr- 
pMHif«r«  of  every  Slate  that  had  aeot  m 
fi  l0K»te«  to  ihat  r.onvenUon  would  come  out  00  th» 
teit  election  df  y  In  tbeir  full  tiicofitb  lo  ralllr  •uch 
i.ominailoni.  Iln  «aa  proiiU  to  aay  ih«t  vVm.  M  S«n.  ', 
iin  ■»\a»lhe  man  of  bltcbolcr,  ai  he  w<«of  ho'tg  of  I 
other  Repuhllcane;  but,  »ltk  equal  o'oudneKf  ^e  h#.  ' 
ilered  It  nlj  duly  to  aaf  tliat  he  old  not  belioVe  lh«i 
Mr.  .-iawian  had  at  Ue  piewnt  Ume  .ufflcleM  strength 
to  ciM»  ite  BepukUcaa  Part*  to  victory.  It  w«.  -.,, 
.  oltf  p.oT.rb  UatOM  van  akook  the  haih  am  another 

I  It    well  .     ks     b*d    thakea    It    ntirfactoHty.    baft 

Aiil.<ii     LiFcoLt     iiaj    tot     the    oitd.       Whatever 

I  tbtir  ficMDKs    >t   to  a  pnrtlcular   candWale  «lsht 

te— whitver  Ihelf  p>ejuu'ic««T-be  deemed  It  t4«Jttlf 

of  eitrT   true   HejjuMlcon  to  drown  lbos«  fecltngt 

'  and  wage  tliore  iirejodircs  In  harimniouf  kelloB  (ef 

I  theiucoeat  of  lie  racdkli'e  of  me  party-    A   belief 

I  day   via"'  comJng.     T,.c  oiarch  of  fteedotO   wa«  on* 

j   waid.     Right  prfndpKs  were  ini\-  qctlinj  the  U»p«r 

I  bold-rrinclfile'of  freedom  and  buiuaidtytcalMtop* 

iirr!»lon  and  tJliifery.  ...     ^  ■.     , 

I       F,.|io»)E(t  fhef""'"!"''*'' *f  ^'■- ''•^'''**»i>«'e">'''* 

I   PrcfltleDtatked  If  any  brother  present  had  *  heart 

oTcfrioviiDg  and  desired  to  »p«a».    .vny  auch  «m«  k* 

aik'dto  il'f  In  hie  place  ani  Itthl'aself re  hpa'd. 

Mr.  A.  .N.  «:«1MK  »»id  he  waa  not  overaowtftjt 

'  with     anxiety     to     ipeai.     b"t     he    li*cl     •    bit 

,  of    news    to    tell    them    as     to    how    the    noml- 

nauona  at    Chlrano    were  received    In    the    upper 

"',1    oi    the    City.     He    was    a    member   Of    ihj 

Twtnly-ftist  Waid   Repnbllcan  A»oclalton,  »»d  »»• 

,  had  jurt  come  from  •  meettnf  of  the  AMoclaUoo, 

Tl'e  inetUnr  wa»  one  of  intense  enthu»l«>m  for  Mr. 

Livcoin.   Their  prelerence  bad  been  for  .Mr.  Siwaao  t 

I  but  as  >rr.  I,i5coiii  had  been  nominated,  they  bafl 

aritii'til  lilm  as  tnelr  man,  and   they  ahoold  fight  for 

•  bim  to  -he  l.e.st  of  tlielr  united  atolUtv.    tApplauae.J 

'       Mr.   A.   r.   I>ow  flared  that  the  Republican  AU9» 

1  cUtion  I'Mhe  NIr.lh  Ward  was  In  fsvoriif  ti»e  nomU 

'  nation  of  .Mr-  J«awiiP  or  »nyo'.herciniJld«te,  but  they 

should  OtoD  Mr.  ."^iwAin  (or  ihe  present  aivd  cooe  ua 

to  the  Linule  for  Mr.    Liscuin.    They    oUiht   deoead 

uionlllhhi  at  llie    next   election   the    MnlhWard 

would  tcnje  nptlgnt  side  up    with    care— their   car* 

being  to  iln  itacir  be^l  tOKard  the  elenlon  of  the  Ctlt» 

cago  n^nilriee. 

Mr.  I)iTTi.-<iK<rr,  in  an  animated  ^peerk.  irtve  III* 
views  of  the  Ctrniin  Keri;blirans  of  tne  City  touch* 
ligihe  rumination  of  Mr.  Liricou^.  He  knew  th* 
lit  I  iiLlicans  ani-rg  the  Oerjians  would  accept  th» 
noiiiinalion  and  fwe  n  Ihi  ir  lull  tu.i^^^rt,  and  h«  prt^ 
phciled  tlirir  entire  vole  (or  Mr.  Lincola. 

Mr.  E.  U«»»TS»  Mated  that  Cor.  BiRts  WU  hts 
fun  ciioire  for  the  Picfldenry.  Mr,  V\'At.«  hie  neit 
clioiic,  Mr.  MHARD  his  neit.  and  .Mr.  LiuooLU  th« 
la^l  on  ihe  list.  Notwiilulaniling  the  name  af  Mr» 
LiNroLN  v^te  Ihe  lait  man  on  hit  ilale.  ho  should  no.<W 
be  tlip  hril  in  rccehinn  his  fiipporU  [  \ppl&u«e.) 
Mr.  Ill  utio  said  n  great  bnitle  had  got  to  t>«  fought 
and  tie  hoped  they  would  all  b«  ftdly  armed,  to  mMt 
the  enemy. 

With  three  timet  three  rhrers  for  AnaxM  LtHOOL* 
sncl  iUNniBit.  lUnEU.x,  the  meeting  adjour<i»d  till 
Monday  erenlnp. 

THE  rEKl.INO  IN-  TRK  SEVERAL  WARD?. 
Late  In  the  evening  there  were  gatheilngs  at  th* 
Repulilican  Head  (Quarters,  in  several  Wards,  for  tkt 
purpose  of  taltJng  over  the  Chicago  nomlnatiODI* 
E.\rcp:lng  where  the  gatherings  were  regularly 
crganiiel,  the  conversallon  waa  carried  oa 
in  a  very  moderate  tone  of  voice,  All 
(.xpreri(d  their  istomshiDent  and  iore  dltai^ 
polntnuiil  I'ccaufe  of  the  failure  of  WailkM  II. 
SiwiRi.  to  receive  Ihe  nomination.  With  him  th«f 
were  confident  they  coulil  hive  carried -ih«  State  of 
^•ev^^ork,  and.  with  tliat.  the  Lnlon.  Howevert 
AuiAii  l.iscoLn  w  a;  .1  gorni  Ke|iiibilcdn,  and  a  strong 
iiinn.  bo  was  Han.iiiiai.  Haulik,  and  with  theia 
Ihey  would  go  into  ihe  f.fht,  and  win  if  thef 
could.  The  largen  Ward  nieeting  w»f  held 
In  Uic  Mrlh  Ward,  where  »iieeche«  wer« 
made  hv  Mr.  DjWand  olherf,  all  ciiiresting  diiap* 
liomain.'iit  Imause  Mr.  Sivtarp  httl  not  been  noml* 
iinled  .  hut  ruocluiiiog,  alier,  a^  .Mr.  Uow  expfej!.eil 
It,  li'oking  all  tiiioiigh  the  iii,.iUer  and  all  around  tiitt 
matter,  tliai  the  iMniiiiatlon  of  Mr.  LmaoLn  waa  » 
good  one.  and  Dial  If  the  people  would  enter  warmly 
into  tl.i  contest.  In  his  fanry  he  would  certainly  b* 
(let'cil,  Artsoluiion,  iiiil'ving  the  nomination  Of 
Mr.  LiNCOL.-*.  v>  .IS  paised,  and  the  meeting  adjTiimed, 
Soon  alter  theartjoumnienttnc  iiewsof  thr  n'^mlaatlolt 
of  1Iaiij>ii;al  H  M(L15,  lor  the  Vir<>  Prefldency,  was 
iCi't'Uiil  and  those  who  remained,  said  they  would 
havt  raillied  that  |(k).  II  they  hid  know  n  It  In  lime. 

There  was  a  rigiiliirly  organized  meeting  Id  thf 
Twtnl>  (^r^t  Ward,  at  wliicli  .Mr.  A.  ,\.  Corrirf,  and 
olhf-rs  mai'e  fpti'chef.  Thev  were  the  same  In  sut)* 
s'arce  as  those  delivered  elsewhere  in  the  City.  They 
all  eipre?*'!  d  (Jisaiipolntinent  and  leijrclbecsme  o(  th* 
taiUire  of  Mr.  S^iwarp  to  rerelve  the  nomination,  but 
(oiiMdercd  Ihe  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  a  good  one, 
and  di  leniili^cd  lo  fupport  lU  .<  resolulloa  ratlfytog 
the  noiiiinalion  was  I'asied  unanlmoiiKly.  an  I  the 
mteting  adjourned.  There,  as  in  the  Mnth  Ward, 
Ihe  r.omlnaiion  of  IliXKiiiiL  Haulii  was  not  known 
until  HUcr  the  adjournment,  but  they  all  promised  U 
a  hcaity  fiipi'orl. 

In  the  other  "iTci  W'ari's  there  were  no  demOO* 
straiioi  «  iif  joy.  .Nearly  all  ihe  Republicans  ex* 
prfsfcd  dlsapi'oiiitnici.i  and  regret  freely,  though 
hut  few  (d  them  expr<.6sed  a  r.i  termination  not 
lo  siippori  ih<  ticket.  Jn  (he  hiwer  Wards  ther* 
was  noUilng  done  hy  way  of  lo^ou-i  demonslralloo 
«xrci't  111  11  e  t  'It  Hall  l*aik.  during  the  afternoon, 
where  uiic  hiindrcil  jjiiris  were  iiri. J,  in  Ike  presence 
of  Sf  leriil  III  I  lid  red  persons. 

In  V%  Bil;t;eei.  whrn  the  nr  wj  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr  l.i.iccLS  was  made  known,  Che  Uenuhllcans  tber* 
eilher  iJurlined  to  talk  at  all  un  Ihe  iul>jec(,or  ex* 
prf!.<-fd  ilt.<8Rllsf.iction  wilh  llie  result,  nor  did  thsy, 
when  the  time  i  ainc  for  katlng  the  street,  appear  to 
have  rhonged  their  mliidi,  or  to  haie  Improved  tt 
fjiirlls. 


THE  NOMINATIONS  ELSEWHERB, 

SKW-YOBK. 

AiBiTT.  Friday,  May  fK 

One  hondreil  guns  arc  now  beintf  fired  by  some 
oflhc  erithiiflasUc  RepiiblUars  of  this  city.  In  honor 
of  the  nemioaiion  of  Lincoln  (or  PrcsidenL  Th» 
greatest  excitement  prciails  in  the  city.  The  itreeta 
are  aliv e  wilh  pcUliclans,  and  groups  are  gathered  oo 
f-tate-ttreel  and  Broadway  dlicusslnf  the  suiject  ot 
Ihe  nomination.  The  announcement  of  the  nomlna> 
tlon  was  entliely  uueipecled  by  the  Republicans  of 
thisrlty.  They  were  coalident  that  Wm.  H.  8fwia» 
was  10  be  f^e  man,  and  when  It  was  announo«d  thai 
Li.icoLU  was  the  nominee  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
ws.<i  manifest.  At  first  tbe  inlelilgcace  was  not 
creull(d,but  these  doubts  were  of  short  duration. 
7  his  lee::rip  still  exists,  but  they  lay  that  they  will 
abide  hy  the  dcrMon  of  the  Convention,  and  (tv* 
Lmcci.^  a  heaily  and  cordial  support. 

AiBiUtr,  FrK'ay,  .May  16.-0  P,  V, 

The  nepul-licars  of  this  city  are  now  fairly 
waked  up,  and  tbe  wildest  eicltemeit  prev^  lA 
regard  to  the  nomination  of  L1100L5.  State-street 
is  a  perfect  sea  of  fire  from  burning  tar-barrels. 
The  whole  heavens  are  Ulumioated  with  a  red  glare, 
while  cannon  Is  filing,  music  Is  pla>lng,  and  the  peo* 
pie  shouting  on  Stalestreet  and  Droadway.  Botik 
stitft?  are  literally  jammed  with  mea  of  all  parties, 
who  ar«  earnestly  dlicuselsg  the  aciien  of  the  CoB« 
ventlon. 

The  Republicans  of  the  City  are  now  more  recotj* 
clled  to  the  nomination,  and  unite  In  hearty  approval 
of  11.  They  consloer  that  while  Li.'icou  may  not  b* 
as  strong  In  the  State  as  Sswasd,  he  will  b«  less  o<^ 
jectiofiuble  throughout  tlie  Union. 

S^ince  the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  successful 
laying  of  the  Ailaijtic  cable,  no  more  ardmated  leens 
has  ever  btrn  wUnetaed  in  Uds  clly  than  hat  bees 
feen  this  evening.  The  firing  of  guns  and  the  lUuid* 
Inatlon  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  have  called  otlt 
thousards  cf  people,  and  the  excitement  Is  at  th* 
highest  pitch, 

Albaht,  Friday,  May  l^-li  P.  M; 

The  Republicans  here  seem  determined  to  keep 
up  tbe  excitement.  They  have  just  had  a  great  pyro* 
ttcnlc  display  on  Statestreel.  It  Is  the  Intention  o( 
Ihe  Republicans  here  to  extend  a  formal  reception  ta 
the  New-York  delegation  on  their  return  from  the 
Convention.  A  dlspalcU  has  been  forwarded  to  then 
to  this  cffecu 

BovrAio,  Friday,  May  18. 

X  salut€  was  fired  here,  this  afternoon,  upon  the 
rece'pt  of  the  news  of  the  nOBlnation  of  I.isoous 
and  IIamitv.  No  other  evidences  of  mad  eathuslasm, 
however,  were  manifested. 

KocHisTsa,  Friday,  May  18. 

A  sahitp  of  100  guns  was  hred  this  afternoon  by 
Ihe  Republicans,  In  *onor  of  the  nomination  nt 
Akam  LiacoL.^. 

ILLI.NOI.'. 

CaiCiio,  Friday,  Mnj  1?. 
The  nomiaation  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for  President 
by  the  Republican  National  Convention  has  t>een  re- 
ceived hy  Illinois  and  the  Northwest  with  an  enthu. 
slaim  unpsralleled  since  the  days  of  IrlO.  The  ex- 
cllement  which  was  rcnlerej  In  the  Wigwam  In  the 
latt  three  days  whs  ^(-altered  throughout  the  city 
this  evening.  The  "  Wide  Awakes"  are  marching  In 
a  procession  numberlBg  over  i.OOd  torch-llghls,  wlUk 
banners,  transparenrles.  iic. 

The  German  Hepubllsans  formed  alto  •  larg* 
procenlon.  The  city  1?  wild  with  excltemeaU  All 
apcesr  to  have  laid  aside  their  grav'tjr.  and  beeom* 
bojsag.dn.  Bonfires  blaze  at  the  curners  of  the 
Ucels.  Meetings  are  being  held  Uk  front  of  the  Tre* 
m-nt  ana  Mctro[>olltan  Hotels.  A.  large  and  entttu* 
stastic  meetmg  Is  aUo  being  held  In  the  Wigwam. 
Bpcer  hes  were  made  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Gipdkqs  andoUitt 
piomlnrnt  men,  delegates  of  the  Conveuttoo. 

ThePrfSjani   Tritune  eslabllshmeot,  whoM  cmb« 
licallon  of  the  debates  ol  the  i>Di.uLss  itnd  Lmculb 
Scnatoila!  Campaign  of  ISiBgave  tbe  Utter  mimh  o( 
his  national  If  putatloo.  is   ^plsnoldly   llluinliiated  l» 
boros  of  the  success  ol  tuftr  favorite  canJhl.ne,  with 
a  lariie  tianjperency  at  th'  Ir  front 
"  >"or  Pr»Jid<n(— UoacS  Oil  Abe." 
"  For  VK«-l'rtJii/"i'-Il'*f"^l'i'>l  namlln." 
A  large  number  of  oiher  buildings  in  the  fllif  wrr* 
alsobiUllaBllv  llluio'i'i'^te'l. 

.«iMNornin,  HI.,  Fridny.  M/»y  IP 
AlDOon  lu-'iay  >Jf-  Ll^coL■«  received  th*  mn 

IM«f  MU  ««(eaa  1M  r««4.  esalasi  our  oaraLry,  It 
khMI  •>■  •llhei  •  reiy  yrefUable  or  plaaafst  bcabs  > 
m  MamnictUon.  wUhou:  taking  into  ••MMsraUen 
fee  lots  erdMiaVptred. 

f.Atratgraaais  tikTs  »e«k  made  rorburyinf  I**  ; 
||Mlfe*0'«IUiilhe|&«ld«t  Ust  TtttTSday's  baliU.  i 
Ife*  fan  «hal  Ik*  —tmr  'm'  aot  do  Ibis,  aad  alto  I 
ftltCief  did  »il  earry  •'  lh«lr  ssoatdeo,  is  ^al-  ' 
^^9  OTldsaof  IMI,  •hbuuia,  Ibty  Oro>e  back  our 

Cwoad  Cpidi.  t(sy  did  Mi  Mhlsra  «aoap!sl«  or  | 
•CttVl*  i>cl«:y. 

VMirnolhi*|ef  Jatsiestkasoerurrsa.    Caoaon- 
Ir^aadpleUt-flrlaglsialheraoishrlikasa  ooA-  { 
||MvWS^«MAaf.^Mtwhb»uiKtult.  | 


THE  SITUATION. 


fjk€     Snrrencfcr    of    Fort 
inoriran* 


lETAILSlOFlTUE  CAPITULAllON 


jutrt  Capiureds 


ii  eqii  SPUED  jit  Tirs'ssfiEis. 


KAg  TUDNDEa  FOB  COPPSBUCADS 


(omciAL.] 
Wasamuiea,  1l*tmnni,Ant.ih 

:ib|«  I>«p«naK>i>c  kas  i«c«l*«d  fronOm.  OaaJiy 
)f«talMMM(^'U«  aaneiMUi  ol  #«rt  Uor»w> 
Ike*  tnm  Ito  RlckitoM  piper*  1 

Cox  P«m,  Ab(.  M. 
n*  l4tMrtH  tolnM  UM  JUehiMAd  iM>irt^  «1  likts 


'Tin  Sag  of  tract  tea}  ratyisad  lasl  aTOiilaf.  Th* 
iMikM*a*yr«rt  MorgMk  oapUoUtad  at  a  •'«lock 
|itTM*dsr.  O*  Monday  alUraoea  tbey  eonosa- 
iatsdiMlrdraoBtk*  foil,  when  Ike  kombatd***! 
|*ti«MivM  Qtirlledly. 

te  Ik*  nioaawbll*  tk*  eaemy  attcct*d*<l  in  gellUg 
•etr  keOttsrra  lalop*«lilOB*Bd  tk*  liao  0/  aklmJsh- 
t**>*ngtk»  glacis  of  tk*  (ort.  aadopsaeda  kcarj 
••  •>  oitr  g«i.s  sad  f  uaaei*.  Aad  «ltk  tbo  •*• 
■nasMoflh*  aaorisr  fleet  *uec*cd*d  Indamaglag 
•Tsial  gaa  oarrlagea.  Tk*  fort  did  kot  kr* 
iMsdsy.  Ota.  I'iiea  dsstroyed  •r*r>Ulag  ia 
!•  fen,  aad  splasd  kl*  guas.  Ji*  sad  ih* 
^nlsoa.  niiabsrlag  #kl  nto,  w*i*  s*ai  to 
iMr-Orlaaa*.  a*v*BM*aw*re  killed;  th*  nuotbtr 
B  wsunded  fs  onknosm.  Noo*  «f  tk*  Boa-combat-' 
ftii  wtie  slluwedluvTsIt  tbsrity.  Thiteasmrhav* 
lamag  f*rc*  •!  4.000  ••  tk*  jntinland  at  CrsBt's 

w 

•rCOXD  BltPATC*. 

Mbiiiu.  Sunday.  Aag.  8S. 

ff%*r* II Bc  cBaag* of  affair*  atthlspoint  AU  Is 
1^*1.  '  v.*.  CnANT,  LISBtsnant-Oeoctal. 

VaetBiia:  f^peflsrrprsssai  Foas^rr,  Waisua  and 
IlisiB  a*  kktlat  joifisd  ibsU  forcss  and  oper- 
•ac  egahist  Csa.  9Btsa\a's  oamatutlcatlons  bs- 
pstsB  Ckatiaaoot*  aB<<  Kishvlli«,bulB*  rtpertkas 
^Ml*«*lr*<t  (rv«Cto.  Siisauaii. 

<Bfta.  CntJBaa  It  •nil,  with  lilt^orc*,  atOharlss- 

Bo«p*'*tloBS  bar*  laksB  plao»,,cUc*  »y  last  k'.e- 
ptm,  i*  froBt  01  r*t«r*bur|h. 

SPWJN  JI.-STANTON,.k*crtttr7of  IVar. 

|Mrli«***a  la  «b«  Kecoitt  Baiilea— new  lb* 
B*k*l*  wro  tIaU  toko  tiaiUaa'Ariaad  tk* 
Bnak  !■  lb*  WcUoo  Band. 

iJsa»Mi°>aisas  Asay  •?  ins  Fotchsg,  i 
Monday,  .vug.  :ti»—SrrntBg.     ) 
i*r*pDr'*  li.  (ouid  ol'ili*  ntw'spspsrs  that  the 
•  la  lb*  F.fib  Corps,  la  lb*  baiiiss  of  t.>>*  leih, 
•ad  Sltl  ijsU  nsch  S.OCO.  grestly  aiarserat* 
bolMia.    Ji  I*  now  dk.aaliciir  fcoowo  Ust  tksy  do- 
K  '•>(•(«   $,ttOi  and  as  sirJigltrs  and  others 
•Uatia  la  Cuius  la,  abu  Us  sick  sre  all  aeeoualcd 
r,  f I  It  V«U*v«d  ikai  til*  Mir*f*t*  loi«»lUaetei-  f 
•*4I,}CX 
t%*tjj»ot  il<«  VrseadCorp*  la  Thur>.]a)'s  figbi 

tUlasisskti^j  l.tvY.accoriJlogta  th*  oinolal  ala,*- 
aai,ai>d  n  ■*  l..<{.ca  skd  bslisvsii  thai  when  all 
Mkl*  oar  ijBis  r*|roit,tli*  osUr*  leas  wUlfiUio 

tTk*ir»«lser*pa)d  \o  »tvt;ug  Ik*  Waldonfiall- 
paaketew  hssa's  •lilloD,  aua  niaalaa  Ihau  aup- 
V**  tkanr*  t*  rMersOuijb  arouad   ear    Isfl   by 


I  Akrabank    idncoln'a     Bomlnattolk  *  AVvt 
I  Dlanbet  to  ttke    Badleala. 

The  nomiaatioa  of  Abraham  Lincoln  fur  a 
secoad  term  of  four  years  ia  tbe  Presidency 
bus  i|llen  like  a  wet  blimket  upon  tbo  Icuderu 
of  tbe  radical  abolition  elements  of  tbe  repub- 
lican party.  To  reconcile  them  to  Old  Abe, 
all  that  tLoy  could  have  ai^ked  for  nnder  any 
other  laao  is  conceded  in  the  platform  of  th« 
nominating  convention;  but  still  they  regard 
themaelres  as  tbe  victims  of  a  bad  bargain. 
They  cannot  be  jolly;  tl.oj  Jo  not  pretend  to  be 
comfortable;  they  have  their  regreta,  doabtt^, 
miBgivings  and  apprehousions  to  euch  an  ex- 
tent that  we  are  afruld  they  will  fly  off  the 
track  and  bounce  over  to  Geuv  Fremont  be- 
fore tbe  6un>mer  ia  ended. 

The  New  York  'Irlbune,  for  instauce,  infcteud 
of  hailing  Old  Abe'y  aomioatioit  with  a  "God 
ble;BB  Abraham  Lincoln  !"  as  it  liaiied  bis  first 
emancipation, proclamation,  comes  forth  with  a 
limpiuji;  gait,  a  downcu-t  lace,  a;id  a  very  dole- 
ful jeieaiiade.  Old  Wiiite  Goat  ia  apprehen- 
sive that  Lincoln's  budget  of  blunders,  imbe- 
cilities aud  u»ai'puoio:i8  of  tbe  laut  three  years, 
with  all  their  dreadful  consequences,  will 
make  bo  heavy  a  burden  upon  bis  back  as  to 
break  him  down.  In  fact,  "all  the  hates  and 
spites  and  slights  of  a  four  yeara'  momentous 
struggle  are  to  be  conjured  up  against  him." 
Accordingly,  Greeley  was  in  favor  of  spiking 
this  gun,  and  of  bringing  forward  ft  new  man, 
with  a  oleauer  bill  of  hu:iUh.  There  is  much 
practical  common  sense  in  this  view  of  the 
question,  although  we  verily  believe  that  the 
insuperable  objections  of  Greeley  ta  Lincoln 
lie  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Seward  and  his  good 
man  Friday,  Thurlow  Weed,  have  been  re- 
tained aud  still  continue  advancing  in  favor  at 
tbe  White  Bouse,  "up  stairs  aud  down  stairs," 
notwithstanding  the  desperate  and  protracted 
efforts  fo^  three  years  of  the  Greeley  faction  to 
supplant  these  lucky  courtiers  and  canning 
political  trioketere,  Mr.  Seward  aad  his 
henchman. 

The  poets  of  tbe  Evenmg  Posi  are  as  dis- 
mally dolefdl  over  the  Convsntioa  tiiumph  of 
Lincoln  aa  the  Tribune.  They  complain  that 
"Mr.  Lincoln  la  slow;"  that  "he  suffered  bif 
best  opportunities  to  pass;"  tiiat,  "without 
knowledge  ef  men,  he  gets  about  him  un- 
worthy persona,  like  Cameron,  and  clings  to 
oselesa  iustmmenta,  like  UcCleUan;"  that  he 
listens  to  schetuers  and  intriguers,  ^nd  that 
when  be  gets  into  the  right  course  he  drifts  into 
It  "as  the  last  expedient;"  that  "there  is  nothing 
high,  generous  -or  heroio  in  the  tone  of  his 
administration;"  that  he  has  been  »  temporizer 
with  slavery,  and  still  continued  to  deal  too 
tenderly  and  obsequionsly  with  it  after  all  tbe 
world  had  discovered  that  slavery  was  the 
cause,  the  purpose  and  the  strength  of  the 
rebellion.  But  yet,  upon  a  pinch,  and  con- 
sidering that  he  is  now  aseouiuted  with  Andy 
Johnson,  and  has  his  iDfltrubtioas  laid  down  in 
the  new  party  platform,  Old  Abe  may  be 
tolerated,  and  may  possibly  become  acceptable 
for  a  second  term  even  to  the  dainty  but 
fanatical  radicals  of  the  Fod.  He  is  a  bitter 
pill  to  swallow;  but  if  there  is  no  help  for  it 
they  will  try  to  gulp  him  down.  They  hare 
some  interest  in  the  publio  plunder,  or  they 
would  drop  him  at  once. 

Now,  "if  such  things  occur  la  the  green  tree, 
what  shall  we  have  in  tha  dry?"  King  Shoddy 
has  these  dictatorial  auti-slavery  radicals  at 
last  under  hid  foot,  excepting  the  legion  that, 
foreseeing  what  was  coming,  atrnck  out  at  the 


Cleveland  yonvaution  for  the  independent  ra- 
dical, free  soil,  free  speech,  free  men  and  Fre- 
mont movement.    As  the  Presidential  agiU- 
tlou,  thus  formally  inuugur.Usd,  goes  on,  the 
abolition  radicals  will  be  absorbed  in  the  inde- 
pendent Fremont  ortauization,  and  tlie  honest, 
original  autl-Blavery  Lincoln  meu,  who  have  be- 
come thoroughly   dis^usl^id    wLa    hiiJ    artful 
dodgc3  and  paltry  expedients  on  the   slavery 
quefltion,  aud  with  Lis  shoddy  pipt^loyers,  may 
be  coanUd  by  thou-.aDds  and  tens  of  tboubunds. 
These  iudepecduut   aaci-Liacolu    radicals,  as 
bclwoea  the  Baltimore   and  CUic*;.;o  coiivon- 
tiona,  will  hold  the  balr..ice  ol  powor;   aud,  un- 
der»;his  conviction,  tuo  coid  ar.d  grun.bling  ad- 
heiiion  of   Bach   journ-i»    as   tne  New  York 
Tnbwit  and  Evenmg  Fosi  to   the  forianee  of 
Lmcoln  ma,   «>on   be  changed  Into  the  most 
violent  opposition  as  the  cauldron  beg  ns  to 
boil  and  bubble.    Let  u«  watch  the  polihoal 
culdron;  for   it   is   fuU  ot   explosive    com- 
buslibles.      . . 
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■W  'at  lujaoit. 

:  ■*  yon.  VSOB  -Wa««HW*t««l  .  -  ^  .^    "  i 

-■  ■°>'  , +^ 

rOB  UKtlTBS AST  OOV»lls:OB, 

J  OOWBAl)  BAKER,  of  Vandeitiatg. 

FOB  BIOUSTiBl'  01  Bl'A.tli. 
jjiiaaOJt'l'ftUaiJfiK,  of  Fayett*. 

f  rOB  iODlTOB  or  STATli. 

'  THOMAS  B.  MoCABTT,  or  •W»b»sli.  > 

i    ,  »0B  TBBAflDltlB  V»  STA-.B, 

I  JOBW  1.  MOKiOBON,  of  WashingWB. 

E  »0B  ATTOBSII   OENliBAL, 

I  ■       OELAI^A  E.  -WlLiJAilauN,  of  Patuflm. 

«'         fOB  gUPEBINTENBEMT  or  PCBLIO  IHSIBOOnca 

^-  eSOEGE  W.  BOSS,  of  lianoii. 

*  rOB  JVI>QM  OF   atrPBLMB  OOUBT, 

OiBtricl-JAMES  8.  FHAZER,  of  KoBCiuflJtO. 
Watnct^JEHU  T.  ELLIOTT,  of  Henry. 
DiBtnct-OaiUlLES  A.  BAY,  of  Manon. 

MB    OtlEi     01     IU»    SDl-BZ«»    C0OT»t, 

LAiARUB  WOBLB,  of  K.noj, 

roa     BBP0B1KB     OP     THK     61.TBS11H     COUBT,         , 

BEW JAtlXM  HAKBliKIK ,  of  ttinof. , /         , 

: «-^ "      '    , 

Union  Congressional  Ticket. 

'  Sd  District  -KALPH  HILL. 
4th  DiBtricfr-JOHN  H.  KABQUHAR. 
=-«h  Diatrict— tJEURGE  W.  JULIAN. 
;■  eth  DiBtrict— EBENEZEB  DUMONT. 
S^'Sth  Distriotr-GODLOVE  S.  ORTH. 
1  9th  Diatrict-SCHUYLER  COLFAX 
■  ^Oth  District— JOSEPH  H.  DEFREE8. 
Ph  fHstrtot-THOMAB  N.  STILLWELL. 

Ilarlan  County  Union  Ticket 

raS  SSNATOB, 

,  .jy.  gi^NTON  THOJtPSOjS^ 

■i  rOB  BEFBEIIENTATITBS,  ..    ',      :    .: 

%•      HORATIO  C.  NEWCOMB. 
>?.  '  JAMBS  M.  McVBT. 

1  MB  BBBBIFP, 

'  •     WILLIAM  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

ruil  TBEA8DBKB. 

GEORGE  F.  MEYER. 

FOB  COUNTT  COMMUISIONEBS, 

LORENZO  VANSCYOO,  Kirot  District. 
SAMUEL  MOORE,  Thiril  District.  ! 

FOB  OOBONXB,  >   ^ 

GARRISON  W.  AUjaED. 

'.     FOB  OBNTEB  TOWNSHIP  ASSKSSOB, 

W50NIDAS  M.  PHIPP8. 

FOB  8DBVET0B, 

OLIVER  W.  VOKIS.  . 


iuuiher  Rebel  Advoeatc  of  Llaeoia's  Ele«« 
tiuu. 


From  tho  Colambla  South  Carolinian.] 

We  were  inclined,  not  many  daya  ago, 
to  wisli  success  to  McClellati  in  the  ap- 
proaching; Preaidwntial  eloctioQ.  But  wa 
have  changed  our  iniiid.  It  has  lately  be- 
come evident  that  there  are  many  psrsons  in  the 
South  who  are  dhpostd  to  bclie-oe  that  if  McClel- 
Ian  should  carry  the  day  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  would  be  not  impossible.  To  such  a  con- 
clusion, under  :iny  circuinsrancei,  to  the  sa- 
cred contest  in  which  HiO  Confederacy  is 
onj/aged,  we  are  so  much  opposed,  that  we 
must  jjcrforce  deprecate  any  event  which 
mii»ht  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  party, 
however  sin;ill,  which  could  ontartain  the 
tliought  of  u  re-alliiince  with  the  people  of 
tho  North.  We  have,  therefore,  dotormiu- 
ed  to  withdraw  the  support  of  our  good 
wiahes  from  thaChicago  nominee,  Waare 
Lincoln  menjeom  this  time  Jorth.  The  re- 
election of  that  unqualified  villian  will  ef- 
fectually put  a  8top  to  the  dream  of  recon- 
struction in  the  hearts  even  of  the  most 
timid  among  m.  Committed  to  accept 
nothing  hut  abject  submission  from  the 
South,  Lincoln  will  goad  us  all  into  unanimous, 
uncompromisinj ,  relentless,  desperate  opposition; 
iind  ill  such  opposition  lies  the  only  safety 
of  these  Confederate  States.  Abraham 
forever,  therefjre,  say  we.  If  we  could  help 
him  in  any  wiy,  whether  with  open  speech  or  sur- 
reptitiousvole,  we  woidd  dS  it  with  the  utmoslplea: 
ture.  *  *  *■'  "By  hook  or  by  crook,"  by 
foul  mean?  or  fair,  it  i^  Lincoln's  inten- 
tion to  beat  McClellan  ;  and  beat  McCiel- 
lan  he  will,  without  the  smallest  doubt. — 
Let  the  reconatructionists  of  the  South 
put  that  asaurance  in  their  pipes,  and  ij, 
may  give  them  healthier  dreams,  under 
the  influence  of  which  they  will  perhaps 
come  to  understand  that  tho  only  way  of 
settling  this  difficulty  is  to  fight  through 
it  with  all  their  spuit  sad  all  thei|: 
strenath.  i 

»     ■ -"    ^-i^ —  ...    .1 . ■  1    Hi  I — J  ;■    v-s--  ^^   ..J       . 
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Ijica-a^       \ 


u/«( 


Emineat  spealtora  wilt  be  present  to  ac 
the  people. 

A  torch-light  parade  will  come  ofl'  i 
evening. 

Graud  Uniou  Rally  lu  tbe  Flftb  Dis 

Thre  wilj  be  a  grand  rally  of  the  Unioi 
pf  the  Fifth  District  at 
CAMBRIDGE  GiTY,  SaTURDA  Y,  AO  YUMi 

Distinguished  speakers  from  our  own 
adjoining  States  will  be  present  and  a( 
the  meeting. 

We  have  carried  the  enemy's  center  1 
works;  now  tor  the  citadel  I 

(    »    I 

Uoii.  James  WUson 

Will  speak  aa  follows : 
Terre  Haute,  Nov-  2,  6]/^  p.  m. 
Delphi,  Kov.  i,  t)>^  !•,».■ 
Lafayette,  Nov.  5,  6}^  p.  m. 
CrawfordsviUe,  Nov.  7,  6}..^  p.  u. 

1       !»..      .. . 

Capt.  T.  T.  Wright  and  JosepU  Y.  All 

Will  speak  aa  follows : 
Vernon,  Jenninga  couniy,  Friday  Nov.  4,  1  p 
Col;;mbua,  Bartoojemewoo.,  Friday,  Fov.  4,, 

< "^ — > —-<■  '.rr~~^ 

Uuu.  Beu.  8tautuu,  ol'  O&io, 

Will  address  meetings  as  followe: 
Winchester,  Eandolph county,  Nov.  i,i  v.  u 
Muncie,  Delaivare  county,  Nov.  3, 1  e.  sr. 
AfiJerton^  IVf adisofl  county,  Ngv.  4, 1  p.  v. 
, 1 — iBi.     I ■ 

Hon.  ScUuyler  Culfax 

Will  address  meetings  as  follows: 
Lafayette,  Friday,  Nov.  4,  11  a.  h. 
GoBhen,  Stlurday,  Nov.  5,  1  p.  a. 


Hon.  Madlsou  £{°au8. 

Presidential  Elector,  3d  District,  will  spet 

follows: 

GreeuHburg,  Monday  Ckjt  31,  Gjo  PM 
Shelby ville,  Tuesday,  Nov  1,  b).^  p  tf. 
Indianapolis,  We4Be8day  Nov  2,  6J^  f  u. 
NobtesviUe,  Thursday,  Nov  3,  0)/^  I'm. 
Tipton,  Friday,  Nov  4,  cy,  p  m. 
Kokomo,  Saturday,  Nov  5,  6>.^  p  m. 


Gen.  INathau  Kimball 

Will  address  meetings  as  follows: 
Faoli,  Orauite  county,  Nov.  1,  1  p.  m. 
Bloomiuglon,  Monroe  county,  Nov.  a,  1  p.  m 
Uedibrd,  Lakyj-ence  county,  Nov.  4   1  p.  m. 
Waahingtjn,  Daviess  doiint,',  Nov.  li,  I  ^.  n. 


Got.  Joseph  A.  Wright 

Will  address  meetings  as  follows: 
Lagrange.  Lagranjje  county,  Nov.  2,  1  p.  m. 
Elkhart,  Elkhart  cjunty,  Nov.  3,  1  p.  u. 
Madi.'ion,  Jetterson  county,  Nov.  6,  1  p.  m. 
Franklin,  Jolinson  county,  Nov.  (i,  1  p  m, 


General  W«  J.  I^Hlutt, 

Will  speak  in  Marion  county  as  follows : 
School  Hoube,  Warren  township,  Nov.  3,  at  7 
School  HouBO,  Lavvronco  tovvuHhip,  Nov.  6,  at'. 
Greenwood,  Johnsoja  county,  Nov.   t,  at  'i  p.  i 
Soutfaport,  Johuson  county,  Nov.  4,  at  7  P.  i 


Cul(^el  John    Cuburu 

Will  address  meetings  as  follows: 
Dover  Uill,  Martin  county,  Novembor  1,  2  r. 
Washington,  Daviess  county,  Nov.  2,  (jJ-X  p.  i 
Vinconnes,  Kuox  county,  November  3,  (("^.^  p. 
Princeton,  Gibson  county,  November  4,  b%  p 
Byansville,  Vanderburg  county,  Nov.  6,  ia\  p 


Gaptaiu  T.  W.  ]^«cCoy, 

Formerly  of   the  Thirty-Ninth  Indiana, 
speak  as  follows : 

Orlcaiib,  Orange  county,  Oct.  28,  2  p.  m. 

Livonia,  Washington  county,  Oct.  28,  7  p.  m. 

Balem,  Washington  county,  (Jet.  2U,  2  p.  u. 

Greenville,  Floyd  county,  Oct.  31,  2  p.  m. 

New  Albany,  Floyd  county,  Oct.  31,  7  p.  h. 

Corydon,  Harrison  county.  Not.  'i,  i  p.  u. 

Charle.itown,  Clarke  county,  Nov.  1,  2  p.  m, 

Jefferson viUe,  Olarke  coiuty,  Nov.  S,  7  r.  v. 


Hon.  J.  J.  Wright^realdeiitlai  £le( 
^        6th  Jllstric^        '        * 
Will  speak  as  follows:  ' 

Terre  Haut«,  Tuesday,  Nov,  1,  i;>,^  p.  m 
Kookville,  Wednesday.  Nov.  2,  »>i|  p.  3. 
4.nd  at  such  places  in   Parke  county  i 

Saturday  the  6ih,  as  the  Cbairnjan  of  tbe  co; 

may  deoignato. 

Hon.  John  M.  Wilson,  of  New  Albai 

Will  address  meetings  as  follows: 

Liberty,  Union  county,  November  1,  bV.  v   u 
Conner-^vill^  Layette  county,  Nov.  2,  vS/.  p.  j] 
Brookville,  Franklin  county,  Nov.  3,  c"^.  p  m 
Lawreuceburg,  Dearborn  county,  Nov.   4,  tj)... 
Aurora.  Dearborn  county,  Nov.  6,  1  p  ji 
U'ew  A!.''Mny,  Monday  7,  7  p.  m. 


Cul.  Ben.  Uarrlsou 

Will  speak  as  follows: 
Columbia  City,  Wliitley  county,  Nov.  1,  1  p  m 
Warsaw,  Kosciusko  county,  Nov.  2,  1  p  m 
Lafayette,  Nov.  3,  C]^  p.  u, 
JJIewport,  Vermillion  county,  Nov.  t,  1  p.  m. 


(Jhaijlain  ^.  li.  L,Oy,ler 
Will  address  meetings  as  follows: 

NoblesviUe,  Haiuillon  county,  Nov.  2,  1  p.m. 

Kokomo,  Howard  county,  ^fov.  3,  1  p.  m. 

Valparaiso,  Por'er  county,  Nov.  4,  1  p.  m. 

Logacsporfc,  Cass  county,  Nov.  5,  1  p.  m.  , 

The  Chaplain  does  not  expect  to  make  "S 
tf).ry  speeches"  at  these  meetings,  but  i 
thought  his  e(jorts  wfU  have  a  "sanitary" 
feet  upon  his  hearers. 

. — .» — .    .  ■ — _  .  — 

Hon.  Will.  Cumback 
Will  address  meetings  as  follows: 

W,A^^>  Elk))art  county,  November  ;i,  1  p.  b. 

Jndgo  H.  L.  burnett  will  be.'wlthMsjorC 
back  at  Delphi  and  Lebanon. 


Hon.  Geo.  W.  Julian 

Will  address  meetings  as  follows  : 
Goshen,  Friday,  October  28,  at  1  p.  a. 

■    »    I 

Major  Ji»hu  U.  ifopp 

Will  address  meetings  aa  follows : 
Vincennes,  Knox  coua«»Oct.  31,  b>J  p.  m. 
Wavhington,  Davies  county,  Nov.  1,  b\L  p.  m. 
Dover  Hill,  Martin  county,  Nov.  2,  (,^^  p.  m. 
Browustown,  .Jackson  county,  Nov.  3,  6>.j  p.  u 
Greensburg,  Decatur  counti,  Nov  4,  B>.^  p.  m. 
Bhelbyville,  Shelby  county,  Nov.  o,  CJ4  p.  u. 

The  Germans  are  respectfully  invited  U. 
tend_  these  meetings  and  hear  one  of  t 
countrymen  on  the  great  iasues  of  the  c 
paign. 


Col.  Edward  Anderson, 

Of  the  12th  Indiana  Cavalry,  will  address 
people  as  followe: 

Nashville,  Brown  county,  Oct.  31,  7  p.  m. 
Christianburg,  Brown  county,  Nov.  1,  1  r.  u. 

Bethany,  Bartholomew  county,  Nov.  1,  7r.'  u 
Columbui",  Bartholomew  county,  Nov.  2,  7  p.  m. 
Vernon,  Jennings  county,  Nov.  3,  1  p.  a. 
Huntington,  Huntingtoacounty,  Nov. 4.  T  p.  m. 

Major  Orris  Blake  will  be  with  Col.  Ad 
son  at  Vernon  and  Madiajn. 


Captain  J.  W.  Rlckn, 

Chaplain  48th  Kentucky   Vols.,  will  spea 
follows. 

Alton,  Crawford  county,  Oct.  2D,  7  p.  u. 
Bvansville,  Vanderburgh  county,  Oct.  31,  7  r.  « 

Further  appointments  for  Captain  Ricki 

be  anaounc«d  from  time  to  time. 


Gen.  John  L.  Muusheld 

Will  speak  as  follows: 
Loogootee,  Martin  county,  Oct.  31,  1  p.  n, 
Versailles,  Kipley  county,  Nov.  1,  7  p.  u. 
Napoleon,  liipley  county,  Nov.  2,  7  p.  m. 
Greensburg,  Decatur  county,  Nov.  S,  7  p.  u. 
Shelbyville,  Shelby  county,  Nov.  4,  7  p.  h. 
North  Madison,  Jetl'erson  county,  Nov.  7,  7  p. 

The  Germans  arc  respectfully  invited  t< 
tend  these  meetings, 


There  ia  a  new  car  invention,  by  a  Bo 
mechanic,  which  will  add  much  to  public 
venience  and  security,  if  it  is  adopted  into 
eral  use.  It  is  a  two-story  car — will  accon 
dale  more  than  double  the  number  of  pas 
gers  now  transported  on  the  same  base,  ai 
so  constructed  that  the  upper  story  can  be 
for  a  smoking  or  sleeping  apartment  with 
feet  ease. 


When  freedom's  best  were  backward  borne. 

Where,  where  was  Shendan? 
Gee  blast  upon  the  bugle  born 

Were  worth  a  thousand  men. 
He  came!  and  through  that  pa^g  of  ftar 

The  battle's  tide  was  poured; 
Vanished  the  rebel's  struggling  spear — 

Vanished  the  traitor's  sword. 

V  VI  i.^\  4  ^'^  \  \  O  \*  t.      ^(iV\W  "V  \ 


'THE    \V*.B    BEtmCKhCY. 


Hpcrclt^  ml    ilCM.  1>.  S.  C<.<l.iln':l(iit. 

FitiLOW  I'lTi/UMi— lu  Ihia  gi.tt^lly  UMJis    or    our    brolr.'u 
ftijti  b'iciivod  /Wnecii'-',  u   p.^Lit^m,   boncruig   liud-'cPHil 
deiod  |)uoi  ie  "ti miKi.Misly  uf-kii;  ;    oocU   taii^'i,  in    wllisB. 
balica  IS  uripi  ed 'tlio    n  mh    n.A    t^i  cly    1>|    Iha   luilu, 
\«liii;li  ui:k:'i  wili  iriam  iiD  to  iLe    tli.uUu   ul    u    iMii.inil 

bUil    H,.lliVilU'd    COlDriHi    .Vf.lllli?         llOlJo      llie     Sli(^ol     (>,'      I"- 

a.-iin,l.ion  lei.kDii  iM  ui  iroiu  Uifl  (lUil-.rin  nl  I'lii.  ki'.o  or 
h'ait'TO  re'  «  inojil  llie  C;ibci  dH'aixu  b«(vn'fo  .-.lii  .10 
alructi  II  a' d  hUil  lovoriiiiiriil.      VVInlu    Uw    lom     tn    h 


iiiiiin;    dun  11 
du).(i    )i.;lp 

."l>    o!  Ull  iif 


lie  lie 


owot  j.iiif^  U'Viy  o  il  I'Uiy  ohii^atioiis    and    ii 

Ul'in  118  OOW  (llltll'i  ^:^la  I  »'o.  US  (Uia  tiu'b, 
lo-i,ly  Into  llin  lliiuij,  lii_-d  lo  lllj  dCi  it  t 
|{;iiiixuli<<u  (.i|ii)i  .OKI')  wh.so  auli  di.iiii:t.ii 
duel  Mid  ami  Ani' ncia  Bpirit.  wjuid 
lull  upon  on  I  Id  ciil^»  di;^i  udutioii  und 
(i4j>l>ia  .^0.)  IWi'l  llic  (Itlnoifutll:  lurly  biaioil  iliroj 
8''lves  U|)  lo  llic  Ikii-[,io  hii'^'hl  o  llio  dillli.  Ily  ;  liml  lii.'y 
grafu-d  111';  jilMCk  u:  ilj«  Inilol  or  itin  bravery  o(  Hii; 
bayoiiit,  hy  iiJs,>tiuK.  wUboiil  au  '*lr**  or  a  *btif,"  i||i(hi 
(b»  iovii>a>b.1iiy  or  liio  national  iinily  ,  bud  lliry  jui.:,.d 
issue  wuli  llio  ai^iiniialratiou  ll|><>li  luciu  i)-l^':*>lon^  ot 
aditiioHlratii'U,  i,oi  j:  belore  tbecouu'iy  wub  ctiilereni 
cui  (li'laie-*,  to  viodM".  .10  tlie  yaino  nation. il  i»rtaci('lcti, 
a-kiii^  a  vi'rdic.t  of  tiio  po*  i»lo  ii|Hin  ilie  priiorioty  or  no 
piuprit-ly  ot  le-il  Ci'li«H,  iip^m  tliu  (inc-^U  i\  ui  a  bo'ii.i}:;r 
liiianti.il  I'olxv  Ic^ritiu  wHij  upon  a  nioro  c  irt.'ul  sii.;p  n 
8100  ol  tJie  liaoeas  c.i.t  pim,  up'-n  Itic  brtt  looilo  ot  riu'oLi- 
Btrnclnij;  .-tauiri  :.od  :ioi''iioralioiiy  iic.ltl  Of  I'.'Oll  »■  all  11,  ,;(, 
ibui  in.i  ~.Hitb  inli'i.t  o  a  ii.is.s  from  a  olunxnloi  .hmi  o  ii. 
an  tiin-l.ai,.-,  so  iiiai  .>■>■  mnjla  bind  up  the  nroiMo  hnl  -! 
o(  in  0' niniou  brotlKriioi  d  vvtib  di-ct  loiioalniu  an  vv>  11 
BH  d('l<T.lllU.lti  ai ,  u  il  I  hoy  ]i1aui<.a  000  loot  ou  l>:o 
cr  Liira  01  Ibe  Souib  and  llie  oMior  upon  tito  rititlt  of  tl:c- 
Hdina;i-li  »1ioii,^aiul  esid,  "Here  we  Hin-I,  tlii3  1.^  oar 
plui  oriu.  've  will  iiuni  h  the  laio  und  .iviil  llie  ot'.cr"  — 
tui  a  J  .  pposttnai  w  i.l'i  nave  b--' n  au&onab'e  h*a;iii 
In!  au.l  Moi.-x'^M'ni.  I'ariy  nu-n  arid  no  ,'atiy  mou  di- 
noniei.'ed  rfpublnJind  .uid  000  nnu-d  doniocralo.  all  coaul 
bavuji'i  (1  ti  urtily,  bei  lUBr  t.daly  .  in  to  iet-itnuai  j  an 
anla^'ohiHUi.  IK)  ntil  too  virtu-a  of  iho  w  r  a'^il  too 
Vicus^l  udca  of    tliu   .van  adinouloli    I'a    fo    iool:»ailiiv     lb    t 

wbliB  lioai  iiB-litw    ac  (a:liin;    ..lnlrt^lv   up  .a   .li.;  .m ; 

bloi.d.i  ii.ld,  BiruoK  uo'^u  by  Ibe  .-ai.io  d.ili  l.ai.o.  .m- 
lb.;  d  nil"  uri^i.t  n.ii.s.i,  1,  ;ib  |)  : '.le.-  ^nuial  adjoin n  ibeir 
khd  i.itinl  dnsriMii.'  iiirt  uililil  ilpi.ll  lUo  1  Ul)  liMli;) 
ovci?^na.!  .win*;  ne.ar^^iiy,  so  tbal  c  ti/cii  and  6o,.li._:r, 
pirlii»4Ji  iijo  i.att  1  .1 ,  I -aiiblii  an  and  lii  uiocrai,  na-id  in 
band,  tti  an^tii  ul.y  )-..  well  as  jai.:  ;  lOioiisiy,  wu  iimy 
Bnalcb  irooi  Ibi.^  t;oiy  burra~.ai!o  ot  r  t^iuaiu^  niiKllvl  1110 
bwe-jl  Hij).;ar  t  unu  o^  po' petiiui  ]  i-.i' 0  'o  e  fy  nip.Li  Oi/,.-, 
naiiiraliy  ,  wlib  alirinain  Lir-c-ti.  '.Ve  appn-o  .an  iha 
awful  iiia^i  ilnda  u'  old  iriaia  aal  tiiiiiiiaii  1  ,s  bi'.  d 'U 
Cers  Olid  bi3  duiiis  'ie  kn"W  li  w  e  ierly  a  ;.^alol,.^ 
oppOBii'oii  bavo  bcvii  wali'limj  boo  10  intV-*  cipit.u  out  1  ( 
Ibe  blundirH  and  I -ssl--' .  f  tliH  war,  in  o.der  to  i»t>(/ila 
tbat     |>.)aof     »l)ii:b      tiiiir     own    ulandar.s    b»>l  Au 

eieculivi       wUtkoitt      e.K' ernuiro,      wiirniut       tba      lar- 
ger      r  u^ff    or    ht.il«aiii.iii.^nip    1.0     jiraa  1       a.t     cuinpra 
b6ubive   a    oaiHinrly,   biidiioolv    U'llied    u^tun     to    tbrn^t 
uiil  bis  village    oaadti    li.    <- iic^i  a  lal  1  >;j    empire       1  dtTy 
nay  ti>aji,  oven  .N  ipoUron  hiniseif,  to  p  o^a  iii.-;inni.ine.»uaiy 
Jrottiaji  lUinoid    lawyer    :o  a  \Va>niat;ioii  t„".'ii:m  inij«r.iii- 
Ubief  wrtboiit   cotuiiHliiOiJ   gr  iTtf   eimri.     11  b  i.j    iaiio- 
tinned  ttrbliriiry  arreala  ?    S()   did    Waaiilnciou  anJ  .tacit- 
BUD,  ao  tuiist  .ill  rulers  wlio  would  sav*;  a  .^tiio  lu  d.i.i^'i-r. 
(Aiiplanee  )     Wbere   un«   iiiiiucenl    per  00    bi.')  mi  ;ored  a 
tiumiri  d  ^joilty  ones    have  i?soaped      liuea    b'5  fas  or  *i;:d 
c  nlisoalion  ?       Ibe     Suutti    bave    coulnsoited    every 
Norinern  tliiug,   froirt   a   pia  to  a    prioor)Wj      Had  ho  u  i 
lered  Iho  leariul  word  '  !•  iiiaDcloaiion  .'      It  w.ia  a  tru  lu 
pel  i.i  iby  atorm    r.aiiin^    all    ba  idn   uu  decK  to  i  ive  tao 
sbiii.     WLeu  Ibo   hloi  m    subanles  too  pou  will  .-di.ipe  into 
coUAisieut  firupo>  li  aiH    Ibe   aci-urily  and  tiuui.itiiiy  ol  iba 
lepuiiiio,     'lbt:re    uiu  i  alwaya  be  v  de-ipaiuoi  in  ibe. 011 
slltutl   u     to     meei     tbe    ilaugora     ul      ibu     .  iai.-.tnuiioo. 
If    tbe     beautiail     cbailer      ciuooi      deicud     H  «l',     il 
IB    luoieiy    a    paiSIn,;  remark,     idbIu ju     of     a     ru  table 
loalruui'Qi.     At'.,  ubl.imod     only       to     tin)       irii-ii  o     o' 
lla      peac.-liil       piovimonii,     "0    lorvci    tbat     it     ih    u-iI. 
merely  «  lemplo  in  .vlia-.b  Iw  worslup  .lod  auini    ibli;r,  but 
an  aisonal    lo   load  aid  lire.     'I'lie  war  powor  .a    inu  1:0.1 
Btiiuii' o  -  Ibe    ri^ui    to   aaaiieu  1   iiabiiae  uorpua.  lo  ra;^e 
i:d    ffupp  rl    ariiitL.-;  —  la   uii   a^Mil  rft:ot,iuiiou  i.i  tbo  ne- 
oesblly  lor  dfsi.oii-ni  in  d.intor;    u  d   a  wiuiun  and  nok 
lucS  ouiployincnl  01   lono,  b   t    a  su-id.'u  and  (wreaiiit.-ry 
(lie  01    i  owei     to    nieel  .iiiddon  and  i»erilouh  einorj;en.:ioa. 
(.ipplauao  )     1    do  nul  say    ibal  Mi.  i.ini.dn  b.<u  wioid  -.i 
Ibis   t«w(;r   ludl  lour.ly       Yei,    d    we  j  .ouol  nidurs.;  iiH 
errors,    we  may    al    leaat  adjonrn  bin  aroouinabiliir       If 
Ibiro   lb    bit   one  po.Bou  in  Hm.' .  m.vd  win.  will  .*a.tt  uiy 
llie  from    an    abSai-oiu,    1  will  a-l  si  ly  biu  arm  1./ 01 11  ici.-.e 
Ilia  nbarantur       Wn    lOi'll    iroiind    in    vani  at  tbi.-i  uIih:Iiu  a 
lor  uuy    ouo   eiflo    to   .  irtke  aaoli  blowi-^lor  Ib^'  I  umu  as 
Abr«b..iu  l,ini-.olu      Ibo  i-nirBineet  war  ;.'lii.g  19  in  jii^rr 
at  Ibe  ioatb,  and   Ibo  exirouaosl  war  fccli  ig   innst  bj  in 
power  al  tue  i\ortb,  or   i;i«ru  la  no  epialuy  m  lOc  oj.eriiy 
tbai    wie.ds   our    ri'apuoiivs   lesourran.     M  d  aaiioii  and 
^;lJUlp^olol.^«  aio  atreiit^ili  in    p--aca.  iln-y  are  wi-  lvne^s  lu 
war.     'IbB  comb    nieaiioTeiy  means  m  lUviirmuiun  ,  and 
If  WB   nioau    iesj    we    will  gaiu  lesa  llian  wu  ^.re  Uijmnig, 
lor.     Mr.  Liucoiu    la  a   long    iiiau,    but   hp    la   tlio  abort, 
eat     cut     la     Iba     eneiiiy.       (.tpplauao     rod     laii-bler 
fi    wo    urean    war    wa    must    vole   b.r  biui.     We  o,)po8';C 
Abrabaui  i.n.oo.o  m  ISoO,  bi-oauae  ba  waa   only  Ibe  av.i  g 
abl«  t;jiiaidale  of   wbal  .-i-oiued    .1   mill  iti'ire  anavail.ib 
parly,    bui  ibt-  Hood   01    infurrioiion    Id    IBo-i    luBbv.ot^'- 
blia  iipou  tbe     Aruiai  of    ibe   at  unuicnt ,  and  iLo  1  bic   h^ 
party  bavo  iiiaiio  bia  elfiiion  tbe  oUly  lubt  01  1 
bbiu.     (Aii.dause.)     Yoa  c.innoi  loi 
crime  so  levoie  a  Ir'-Bidenlinl  puolabinent  as  the   ru  eie) 
II..0  ol  Abrabain  Liutoin.     Whatever  tbal  gi:ilty  conimn 
Dity  bavo    anllered,   of  dea, latum  or   Blaugbtor,  of  weei  ^ 
lag  bunies   or    br.kou    bcaiie,  bas   lallou    upon    tb^.n    i^' 
Biieaiua   of  uatioual    retrinutiun,  innired   from  tbe  i-baaE 
tuuoi  baud  of  Abrauam  Lincoln      U'i.en  yon  re  eleii  bun 
you  re  elect  a  reetleLS  ch  lateniiig    rod— yini    ro  eleci  tba 
nnbrokeu    ubd   uou  anpr'iuualog    inarob  of   tbe  bi.vereigu 
Bupreoiaoy.     Few  men,  if   any  man,  ouuld   have   n..irie4 
Ibis   govorumeul   tbroogh  suib  a  conjuncnra   wllboul 
CJUiurlitiug  errora  OuJ.i^b  lo    iiiBuie    tbe   an.  >  ttb  ot  any 
opp.  a'.tioD,  candidly  and  polrlolically  inurab.iiel.     Uufor- 
tunuieiy    for     us,    ucvviiely   lor    tbem,    lln.    ddiHociatio 
leaders  have  so   ahapod   Ibe  caiiVJca   IhaC   wo   daru    not 
cbauKe    our    rulers    for    tear  ot  cbauglug  our    luii-titu 


.  t  upon  the  ^outbei 


tioDb.     Vitiated  by  I^og  bubiia  of  polliiual  mingue,  ttiey 
judged  tbe  popular  lutellliieDce' from  lUeir   own   deboue- 
rale  staDdi:oiut.     liecaii.e    ihe  people  ualced  for  reionu, 
Ihey-tbougQl  tliey  would  boar  revolut'ob;  t.6.;anse  sorua 
were  uilung  10  aciepi  ta  improvemetU  oc  Abrah.nn  Lin- 
coln, tbey  iuaagint-d  it  n  good  tlrue   to  adininibter'  a  wu.ik 
dec'ictluD   of   Vallaudlebam,    JoIT.    Iiavia    and   Buncdicl  > 
Arnold,     'ibe  .-^inericu  poojde  are  a  ;  eiple  of  t-^'iiliaieut. 
Ibey  are  gazing  dowo  Into  lb«  proluuudebl  depliis  01  iLb  • 
(ineatiou.     as  aaroly  an  tbe  sprmibof  tbo  earth  aro  guaa-i 
log  pure  and   sweet  bcueitb  Ibe  blood  of  battle,  just  so. 
•  Bure,  uudor  all  tbe  borrora  ol  war,  do  we  behold  lUo  r-j- 
I  I'resliiog  sireama  of  future  order,  slab, lay  ai:d  jieace. 
'  The  Amerluaa  people   ai  a   al.'^o  a  husiuces  p.'opla.     Ibey 
j  bave  estimated   tbo  iirofits   and  lo.-sos  of  ibu  war,  they 
liaye  dropped  la  one  dcale  the  tears,  tbe  ^rave^.  tiiedebi.^, 
tbe   taxea,  tbe  crippled   limbs   and   rulnod  homes,  aud 
Id  the  oltrer  scale    they    have    placed    tbe    unity,    tbe 
progreas  and  thu  prua{eilly  of  ADiorlcA,  and  tbey  kuo\r 
bow  finch  proilts  ciiiwelga  all  14u  iosscb.    'Ibev  ;te  rising 
tioiu  Ihe  cr  liuaon  oiii^l  a  Urmcr,   seciiier  baiioiialily,  bo 
lOQgef  at   the   me'oy  or  Iha  sophLst  or  tba  ci-'napirator, 
juat  as  restricted,  but  more   re.iiieited   of  all  Plaiea   and 
Eatiune.     V.'o  see,  too,  the  t.tatea— always  Inviolate  wiitt- 
iu  their  ju.-;t  Bpfcere — no  longer,  witli   an  arrd,;aut   Intru- 
6iveu6.-.s,  aspiriDg  to  unsettle  tbe  g/ander  t^aardianbhip  of 
tba  nation,     if  Abrahana  l.mcolQ  id  tba  ty;ant  and  Imbo 
ode  ihey  call  blm,  tba  democralij  party  t.id   a  i;reat  card 
lu  their  haads,  and  Ibo  people  will  bold  tli'.;in  respoiiiible 
lor  trifling  with  tbe  crl.iis  and  throwing   away  tb.)gima. 
If  ttie  Preaideut  is  woaic,  better  a  weak  man  alib  a  ationj 
can,ja  than  uu  mdillortt.1  niaa  with  no  ianie  at  all.     I  ro. 
leasing  to  be  borrided  at  ihe  usurpaui^ns  of    the  admiti.s- 
Iralb'U,  tbo  Cbioiigo  party  Have  leit  tba  people  uo[aliiTnri.. 
tlvo  but  to  boll  on  to  Mr.  Lincoln  or  give  up  the  ouuutry. 
hat  kind  of^  Douutry  Is    11  which    electa    the   t,hir.a?o 
lickufi'    A  majority  of  lh»  people  will  then    bave  du-.ided* 
tbat  the  principle  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  tbo  majority 
can  no  longer  ba    tnaujlaiued,    that    it   failed    by    peace 
In  1660;  that  it  bus  tailed    by    war    in    lsC-1    Llect    that 
licliet,  aud  you  eleot   a   laugh   at   our    own''  irro^ance, 
Imbecility   and     cowardice,  you    eloct     an      acltnowl. 
edguiont    tbal    o-gbt     railllons'  of  people,  armed    with 
an  impraci-icabltAophistry  are  too  much  for  iwanty  mil- 
lioua    buclied    by  the  eternal    truths  of  republicau  laiih 
aud  national  sovereignty.     Ohl   but   McClellaD's  latter  is 
Bound  on   the  war.     When  was  tb»  democratic  machine 
ever   slopped   by  a  leHorf    Franklin  flerceTB  iuaugurtil 
tleclared   that   tbe  slavery  queetlon   suould  never  be  ro  • 
vived  during   bis  adminlstratloo,  and    in  oue  year  the 
land  waa  wild   with   ibe   rep«al  of   the  MlasouriCoDipra 
ouije.  Jauiea  Oucbauih  mada  a  aiiist.iitr  dmiif.raUoo.  tai 
I  the  blaal  from  Kaoaaa  almo«l  blew  otit  th«  llgbi  •f  tb« 
I  ropublio.     A  eoratch  of  the  pou  does  not  prove  a  mau-    A 
1  campaign  luiler    la    not   a  oaudidala't  character.     IT  yoij 
want  to  tnnw  HcClellan,  you  must   bud  out  his  habits  cf 
tUouKbt  and  Inehng.     W'bo  are  blB  frietidiiC    What  are  biB 
asBticiationaand^uirounihiig^r     Ihay  naalce  the  man,  not 
eleoiionoering   vfirdB.     I'i.e    very    viriiiOb   ot   tbe  person  , 
would  bo  the  viC"B  1)1  tbe   uauiini.-tr.iti.'U.     The  men  who 
j   madeliiiu   arcbiart    and   f.ail   u  itb    tbe  Koulb,     II  bo  la 
I  gruieliil,  do  will  bo  true  to  mem.  and  to,  laiboio  ibecoan- 
.   try,    Kirtot   the  Ohio  go  tioket,  aud    the  democratic  party 
will  led  you  tint  ibe  po'^p.o  bad  deolJed  in  luvor  of  uegu 
'  tiallou.     You    ku.iw,    and    I    know,   aud    ail    the  woiid 
k  .OAB,  thai  tuccesa  lu  iiiinotiation  depeuds  ou  gucccas  In 
war.     I'lioHiiuii  will  bay  to  y,air  coniini  sionors,  wo  won  t 
to  w.ir  lor  oar  indepcndLace,  you  went  to  war  to  prevent 
11.     Udu  bavo  been  thniwiiig  shot  and  snelJ    upon   n.i   lor 
tiirea  years  and   a   bait   wiihoui,   oar  cr.iiug  ouougb.     If 
your  war  la  B  lailurc  ourr   i<    a    bin-.c.-tti ,  and  we   doiuand 
tbo   Iruits    ol     it— tlio  acknoHled,;n  >  ol    ol  t,ur    iDdupen- 
denco      Wbil   otiicr    i^naranllea    could    you    givo    iluiu? 
Ibev    have    bad  evoryiLiOK    bnt   tbia   uck  lowledsinout. 
'Ibo'rop   bilcan  Congress  ul  IBC.l  uuanitinniely  guaraaleed 
blaviry  in  tlio  .Sl.aes,  UD'I  re  ufced  l»  dialnrb  It  In   organ- 
i/.nu'  uuw   i'mrllofiea.     II'  tbe  -lOUth  waiu-d  more   al  tbe 
cauuioiiitmi-ot  01    llic  war  in  (j.'d'B  name  what  will  lb;iy 
demniut  wlin.i  yiiu    bavo    p.unouncbd    Ibut  war  a  lailuref 
(.ip|ilin-ol     Mo   lollao    could    give    Ihein   lo  more   tban 
Llnci  In  or.eind  llioiii  tbrnutb  tbe  Uist  elBbleen  m  ulbB  ot 
Ibu    war        He    give     tbeui    baC*     tiiclr     otgriftr..    be 
guararrteed    lliom    every  ruhl    undof    tbe  c-oaatitntion. 
and    what    waB    tbo    answorl'     More    orniioa    10    luvade 
us,   more    piraics   lo    buru   our    beiple-B    u.nrchauiuiun, 
more     lllll>ortunltlO.^    for      loreigu      aid     to    ca  oi«rate 
a,  aiiitt  us,  abd  if  these  fall,  tbe  luat  diub  more  wiloome 
tban      tbe      templu      of      \VaBblngioi..        Ciei  eral      Mu 
Clellan     lu    ropoaimg     Mr.  llncoln'*  ju-tftl-i  only  wali.lng 
Uin.i.gb    tbe   canva;>s  lu  that  geuilomaii'a   old    bools.     If 
elected,  backiui;  bis  Car  on  tbo  worn  out  rul  a  ol  ISUI  and 
ibovi,  t.i  end  wRiwe  tbe  colouiOE  be..;'ii,    amid    ilie    con  u 
blue  and  aiiacliyo   aburijtm.il  conun  ia     .1  din  \  an  liiiron, 
la  a  bpeccb  al  llndNon,  told    tbe    po.iple    that  Mi .  Linoani 
bad  poi  veiled  ibo  oboutu  of  tbo  war.     More  iliaii  a  vear 
ago,  On  M..di»ou  square   he  uoclarod   Blaveiy  do,^o.ved  iia 
d..oiii.     Iloioro  the  war  tbat  proplieiiu  (loiiiiciaii  lulornud 
tliu  Nailb  II  Btcosaluu    lo..tf    pLii»  it  uuuid  be  bul  a  holi- 
day t.isK  for    us   to    (!0   ."Oiilh  and  reanrH  a  ibom  wiiboal 
Bla'vory.     Where   are   we   to    placo   a   ilckot    wi.b    audi 
Bonierael  6U]ip  .riorB?     I.ere  la  one  of  tlio  oriKiu  il   lonud 
ci.s  W  tbo  Inter  auli  Blavcry  party  g.aog  about    ibe  conn 
tiy  dLUHUncing    bis   o«u   OKapnui-'.     In  pen*!    u|M>n    it,  a 
peoplonbo   could    iln-p   two    bun-ia  01  t  otigi  cn,-.,   ilirow 
aivay  u  bupr.,mc  judicul    bone!.,    luiu    Ibeir  back  up.u  .a 
po,.nl.ii  voU   rwiQy  to   swim,,    ibviu    tiucK    inio    piwer    - 
a    pe"pUi    wbo   liavo   cinplifd    tbi-ii    band.-    01     all   lln-so 
bio  .-.11  ,',s    tbal    llioy    mi,',bl  'leal     up    Ibj  foinditioiis    01 
Ari.iiioin     pr"*|ei  Ky     and     Ho  i-t     liieir     ruuis     in     tbo 
iicuil  b  bloo.l  ol  ilio  Noun— niicli    a    1*  .   lo  a  u  not  U.  Iio 
broM.J.i  nuc.li  by  an  auiuM.ce.  bul  0;.  a  siii-uib.r.   Neyi.r 
bat  once    bave    ibe    pcoilo  of  lin     .Mni.  v  aod  direcily 
up.'ii  ili'i  .slaver)  .j  iciioo^    and   ibco    luey  I'live  an  over 
»  ba  niiiig  iiiaj  rill    i  .a- .-loii.  ucrn    nil'      In  ibe  laaiics. 
a    iti;.'*:,  tlie  .  I. ill  ivo  Si    so  Law    umU    11. .1    c  ..u.n  oiiiisi-  of 
lt>/0    weie  aluni-t  Ibu    Oaly  (|Ue*lloo.     loi.ii,.  tliC    p.i   oln, 
►  yd  uvery    Nui  Iburn   otue    bul    Uvo  voi-.i    .,iaid    .or  ib.. 
.-...uib        lliai   aas    tbe    real    ICJl    <>i     N.  I  lli.-l  n  lieli.j  ,  inr 
1-^ouiliciu   hi  iVcry    u     er    me   ci  n.- titiui.ai       In    IS-m  Ino 
laifO  vole   o;  1  icc.oni    \v..b    n.  •mo.'  loi.lbc  woolly  b.ir:.c 
not  101  lu  ■  woolly  bad,  out  the  ,  la.od  of  a  bu..inoas  p.a 
jiio,  Iruiii  the  nrui'ill  cl.  caali  u.  i  in  la.-  lup  1  il  ot  ibe  com 
proini  out  I, J. J.'    it'v  oii'oti  u  01  .Mr.  lan  ob.  w  la  a   j.iJi- 
cial  ve.dicl  a.'aiast  tne  0  riii.  ii-ui  >_i  p  '.inti  .u.-,  and  me 
n  lies  '  1  coilu,  II  i^'J  M  uiidei-  Ilia  Ibu  I'l  mm  i-uiiiioiatratlon. 
llie  .1.11  b  av  •■/  »clu  was  noMlio  men  .ise  ui  ulill  ■-iavi  1  y 
.eulib  ■ .  Iiai     Iba    pi  oplc   driven    mt.i    ibe    amisl.iin  y. 
liariy  ,  as    ,111  o..ly    .  fg  iiiizial    maai  B  >..     In  ckni  '  do.,  n 


dopi  uved  8'..lc&uini  hiiip  con  iipu-a  by  1  tie  siavo  power. 
1' ranee  bus  bi-uu  Cubed  a  tnouncn.,  iiiour.ied  by 
Bou;;s  RuB.iia  11  dei.poi ti^u. .  teiui-troi  with  ••as(;aiinati..u  ; 
and  Is  a.'t  tbe  /.nl'-iiciu  K'pulilll'  a  detnocraov,  cb  ikcd, 
not  l.bif.  itOoil.  by  w 'icldul  iiilnurllii-.S'  1  be  gre:n  di.^- 
liccLnui  b.'twcen  ue.-ipoiicin  .nd  denaaa  icy  is  tbat  m 
lua  liibl  tnc  liiiiaii  Ily  is  d-umu  ml  aid  M.-uonary  ,  lu  tbe 
tui:t  *it  I.-,  p.aieiit,  biiboidina-e  and  11:  niu 'ton;  'fne  mi 
Lurity  01  tu^ay,  Iroob  lioni  ouniiuunio.i  wi.ii  ibc  (ieup.u, 
may  be  tuc  ni.ij  any  oi  i  >  niorrow,  1^.1.1. 1111..U1  tug  Ibeiv 
aym[iuit.it  1  la  Ibe  »:overiinienl,  and  Ibc  .m.>jt.iii(y,  le- 
li  vtil  ol  tba  eluv  Kn'ii  auJ  iiu  iirta,.c<-  ot  oliicnl  Ibe,  gu 
Duck  .oieiie..  and  sti'ein;tbua  tbeir  udeoiiooa  willi  .nu 
pe-,  pe.  I  tins  itia  sy.-iem  o.irnioul.-.ea,  pawer  loialei 
and  ibe  ru  ublicissa.u.  (Jreat  uu  eills  are  Borne. inn-, 
in  Ibu  n.iuo  iiy  .  and  giv  it  ov  its  oiteti  lu  ttie  ni  i.|oi  iiy  b 
but  with  .1  hit  e  p. alienee  Inoy  I.evllably  cnau^e  iitaces 
N  '  111  111  in  tiiirt  iiiiou  ever  aav  cued  .1  p»lr.y  cr  a  party 
III. It  w  b  not  .It  soaie  tune  or  anolb.^r  111  lUiver.  firal  11 
I.  uldie's  Hank,  ilieii  nOnlOa's  lia.^U  carreuay  Iri  inuill 
pi, ant  ila  sal  bu  oits'  la?ni'  ^nd  'Soulb  t;,irclinu's  irea 
traae,  antili,tior,  am  1  eat  .ind  Knu.-.  .Notiiing. 
eaii  by  iKin  .-wearing  111  Ibc-i  b..'1'by ,  \\  ii.nui 
proviso,  tneu  1  red  ^cott  deoi-iion,  .:nd  la^il  to  come— and 
yet  i.i  I.I.- 1  al  w  ajb  -  ©lua.ic.jj  n>-.  .'aui ,  Mild  eye. 1 
closet  lideoulau.iiicibiu,  o.io.U'iii.on  Ily,  1  eriuiai  lOusiy 
despised  .aaoiilla  ll^lll.  tluui  nily  oi'l.cn  lUlu  a  coruol 
le.p-c.eil  to  a  heveaiy  yea.b  Hll.  p^i,  atai  ted  lo  ilsltbt 
by  ti;e  caption  o  Davia,  an,i  ,1.1-iud  ny  toe  il  ■■  d  01  b.tu 
into  toe  inc. ,1,1a  po..^-;-;.in)M  01  every  at  iieii  l.tur  or  buer 
111  tuis  seri-biel  bal  land.  .'Ve.;otl  itlo..  mi  iiia  liO'bing 
uiile.^a  It  uie  .na  luuepe-dt-nc--  oii>  01  ll.-o  I  n.ou,  ur  iiisui) 
01  dm  at  inn  111  t.e  ii'ion  it  niu  ina  a  I.  reuo  .  owot  tranl 
iipoo,il.e  r  ins  o:  our  ib-iia;.- tic  In-artnsio  .1 -,  0.1  li.e  wImo 
I.  public,  n'llli  Ibe  vilal  oluin.i  I  .<!  .li  republlia.il  ai 
^j  a  e  <n  .1  ...  o  10  tue  will  01  LliU  Ml  I  .  |i  y  ,  tlljliin  ,  u  II  il 
i,tiM  p  Clip.,  ol  iinily  di.-,-.iilved .  uiitl  .- lii-u  in  it  is  ^^onu, 
WHO  .viil  iM  111  llic  j  a  1 1  .;i  tuiea  ■.•iniwiii  (five  Uj  iiii; 
aiiy  and  c- n  ale:'  taai  aiirn  ai,  Wbei '-.  il.s.i ,  lu  lue -irr.ii 
r   i-aniic       .'.  iiai.  in.  u.  do  y->u  u.ouu  l-i  a.i     iiiiTicaa  oiii 

.0.,      .  r.;.:Ub.-    .1.0  piliy   ..iVxie'i  toe    .   li."  in ,  milHt  all  par 
I  e-.    ^1.--     i|i    laia    n.auniiii      .ii,;l  .  .  .1  \"  .    ^uiei-i.;a       Ho 
1- 'O   .-     lb«    r.ooslilatl  at    ro-o  VI   i    I"     il.i'     ^l.ites    Jiowoi.-i 
not    ne.ib-.M.y    10    tfct    ;^e;l^lal     ..ni  i  1  loi-oia,  hfiail   tlitior 
wiicu.i.r    1  .-ocs.-ai  y  a.  d    ..i.ili    1.    i.;  »    iio.e(,a:o  10  uni 
^,.  ii.  I  a,  ,,i)v.  laiL -at    b-wsi  tb.   ii.i-iiv    -i   lue  a.-pUisi  1  y   or 
Itie  mill  i.ly  II.     a.iy  r  la  .'     .siiicu     lOii  .  ii.'-b    s  iinOUod;,    at 
boiiie  tiiH  '  ii-iuuda   to   in,uie    I'lir     i  lopiaiiae  |     tv  11.1i 
d  I  .we  mean    by  .-ilate  iMvore'ij  iiy.      I  i.a  .^.a.o^  aro  sp  u 
tace-iua  I  aiunmiiliea^  born    i'  lao  -u..--.i..onio  ol   tu  graiiaii 
and -.ell  leiiK'iii.      Mioinii'u  1-1  la.,-    c„.iiit;rata    act    O.    all 
•  h-i   .  la-e  .      1  UII    i-aiioiiii    piiwc.'    la  so    niiicb   ol    a*  iie 
ri,:;iit^^aiirieii  1   1  o.l  10  pro.  ect   ibu    rest.      Anu    the  States 
liiai  .-li   ke  .11  the  iiallou  .-lU'lK      1"  tile  luhis  i>l  llieSiateM 
Ll»-al  make  Itie  .iatioii,      a  eUi/.eii  la    b.tro  m   .South    '  aio- 
Ini.i,  rai.-e^   cotton    in    Ala!a'uia,   aud   o  u'li  1 1  (.:alll<  rni  1 
I      .lb  cr.idlo  I-  I  liCiie.l    iin-.er    one  ,pii  i.-dicuoa,    hia   pocket 
1   alit^i  or  iMii.iiied  bv    anotU'ir. -'lid    In-    i-ii..ubuiied  n.  a 
-bid;   bo*  tie  .s     -.iwaya    ii.    ibo    Llinai  —  In  .1    mora  cou 
;   itouoiiri,  cveianadowiiig    ind  rumproiien-ine  biine,  int./ 
i    wliicb  reacu    biB   lo'tieai    pride  01    eoipno.    bis   deapa.t 
liieaiuaoi  urogresa,  ni^  moio  vaiied  aid  laiorlaciug  pur 
I  Bulla  III  oubiiiess,  ainbitioa-or  piaa-uro.      Unicb^riiate  did 
'  Joi.  DaviH  risk    his   nock     or.'     Acciacay    b^re  umi,  bo 
siudled  Ire  ibi.u  alt  bu   liio  lu    .■di.-B.s-iiipi,  commenced  to 
prac»««-eii  m  Alabama,  gradnalnd  a  Cia.-sic  colpril  in  Vir- 
ginia.  iLd  la  lajilaaval.c.ili;  liilo  liiatsiat  •  O.  deai'Ondehcy 
>-nicii  lb  resuming  Ms  »-iveiei,ul»  over  bun.  ,  lloiv    ciHie 
lb    democ' atic  pal  ly  10  laicvi  s-i   deciui  iiiig   a   beieay'^ 
1  con  e^s  1  seu  Unibinn  .so  uiiraoive  in  the    preeeui   poBl 
tioB  ul  mat  uai  ty  to  bland  by  11  wbon  d'liiicracy  iiacd    ul 
pciistiing  10  Ibe. I  baibda.    Let  n-  daiiniKUi^b  betvi^tiau  tba 
d<'.m<icraiic  coiiiaiiiuiLy  and  tbe  demo.:tatlo  oig-tui/.atio'i. 
ine    driiiocritic  cominuuiiy    ure  si  cere,   p..ti  lotic  and 
urodubiua      .1  liio)  voio  wroui;,  they  i.iaau  riK&l,   i>  tbey 
full  u  1^1.   ves  ami  daina  oguis,  tney  baliuve  tbem  cbam 
,    plans  I.I  ti  0  prmcii'les  tiiev  lave  aud  cliei  iBh.     kiovr    well 
I   till- d  inoci. lie  orgauiz  iiiaii  iiiiow    bu.v    to   play  011  lUeae 
'    pairiot.c  curds  "^i.y  vi^  .1  nils  cries  ot  •   Iraioi,"   "turn 
I  ci.a  ,'     •  go  with  yo  11  1  ..Ily  ,"   '-be    is   a   black   repuoli 
I   can,'    "sittuuby  ibe   deui 'craoy  —  "tneso  are  tue  iua,{.i; 
!   p.ira.ea  iipmi  wi.ica  ibey  presume    lo    *uip   luio   line  «li 
'    wuii  wo'.ld  nboi  a|.um  i  iruud,  Irea.  nery ,  imbecility  and 
!   diaii.iiuu.     We    know    wuerc    10    bud    ine   po-ice    parly. 

Iiliay  Ul  e  Oj.eu -.ml  noiiesi  birong  a.lviicuiS  lor  woaa 
j.uver,  iiiei  la,  tbay  banker  lor  luii.b  a  i-.ugliatimeu  do 
l.a  tain.cd  ebaeod.  (.^ppLiiibe  .tuii  laukiiter.)  .'dud- 
dud  wi.b  1  aluoun  UiUtapbytuc--  ab  i.i  blate  sever 
i  eitimy,  in  Uie  wintoi-  01  01. r  .oMunc.,  tiiey  go  aoutb 
ioi  in-ir  i-oiu  ics,  aj  invaiid.s  .o  101  lue.r  bealih.  Ibe 
I  laliui  jtld  adioller  Wing  iinv.' uo  thoor- a  and.  no  prii.ci 
pi. a  bul  lor  power.  Tney  i<.lk  »  or  lor  iNorihi^rn  vitcs, 
:  tnai  i-jiy  may  miko  po..i._i  lir  bouiiioru  vote*.  Luiii..g 
'  lor  ^A'Utnoi  u  siippirt,  tbey  won  d  Jegalue  ijouihci  u  Ilea- 
1  sou  and  rob  loo  .Sortli  ol  the  riKiil  la  a  slabia  ^jovorn 
niout,  by  lurniu;;  tins  Union  into  '.be  hall  door  ol  a  ten.- 
iiirtit  boiL^e,  wueio.st«os  may  ,;o  111  I'ud  out  aua  trick 
In.  ir  an  l  as  Ibey  pie  ise,  w  one  -.  e  intend  tbiit  It  jball  be 
a  beiuRH. ally  sealed  lar  io|.i.seive  Uie  [ruit-i  nt  our 
lailiur;-  aoiu  ou  destruciivcan  utm  .s,iliere  1  cbaiuo  tue 
;  dem-n-.r.ilc  leaUi  ra  with  acimg  m  tb  6  oii.'-li  wulio,.i  di,- 
j  nily ,  cucbli^lency,  coinin.ai  s-  s-;  o.  iioaraLS,  Auli  m- 
i  croaoiu,,  loroiiab  ouvy  and  disappoiDUnent  the  vor_y  avm 
Ibey  ;iioiii-elvcu  helped  10  produce,  I  cbargu  tbeiu  with 
toi'ug  to  tie  Ubarleotou  Uonvoution  in  ibM  aud  win. 
lueir  ui  uierical  mmuiiiy  as  vou-rs,  and  iboif  i-umarical 
maioiity  ai  di-icgaios,  at'empilmj  t-i  lorco  ou  that  cou - 
voiilnai'  a  candid. lie  who,  by  bia  pait  lu  disluibuig 
Ibo  Mis-iouri  C  aiiproiuiso,  could  not  suuceed  at 
Ibo  .Noi  lb,  aud  bcc.'iusu  01  bis  voto  on  tte  Lecouipiou 
bill  .voaid  iJil  at  tbe  south.  Keliisins  all  cimprumise  at 
that  time,  wl.ou  ecuc  b:^io  1  might  bavo  aa.Bd  tbo  parly 
aud  the  loiiiitri  ,  and  than  d'-u.iuuciug  too  reiniblic.tas 
bcOBUbe  tbcy^wo.iid  not  conciliate  ami  cimpromiso  with 
violence  and  tve.isou,  ¥.beu  such  c  'ncciwions  would  ha-.'o 
been  degrading  and  tiseie.s.i,  1  cliaige  mo  uainojraiitf 
leaders  aud  prosse.s  with  pretenmug  10  advocate  tba  wai , 
btanipiug  Ibe  '-Uuiuu  ul  all  ua/.ards'' ou  meir  banuora, 
and  ibon  uoiuiu.itiUg  peace  caudnlules  wBu,  attar  baiut 
Biuuggieu  through  .tba  ballot  boxes  »i fa  tbe  Wircry, 
seat  tbem.^elvea  d  iwu  m  Congrcbe  lo  vote  Ihe  soldiers  lu 
rass  aud  tbo  coiiuiry  111  rums.  1  charge  them  with  iry- 
lug  tu  wean  tbo  peaple-  lio.n  a  lual  war,  by  artlui;/ 
exaggerating  lU  lauiis,  uudeiratiug  our  rc-b.^urcca, 
bueeriiig  at  our  victurie.-  aud  aeuJing  their  govarnorB 
aud  c:  uoveruers  w-uiumg  a.cund  tbe  coiiutry  to 
Iwairti?  about  tnu  niiiiori-»,  and  axpeo.-ies  of  Ibis  CcU 
Hint,  as   d   all   waiB  ware   not  misciable  and  expensive. 


The  Tresidknt's  View  ok  thk  FuTrrRi;. 
Some  one  was  icccutly  urKinj?  upou  the  President 
the  adoption  of  some  policy  or  measure  whieli  he 
deemed  essestial  to  the  public  good.  "Well"  Biiid 
Wr.  Lineoln,  "I  doubt  whoiher  we  caa  do  that 
«0M'— but  wait  until  the  1th  of  March.  I  dou't 
know  how  things  will  turn,  but  I  rather  thiuk  I 
shall  have  more  influence  with  the  Mxt  Admiuij- 
tration  than  I  have  with  this."    V/   '^  /  ^  >  ' 


BI^AINE   LINCOLN'S  FBIEND. 

HOW  THS  HEP0BLICAN  CANDIDATE  OF  TODAY 
AIDKD  THE  IIKPUBLICAN  UAJITYR  OF  THE 
PAST. 

In  cna  spring  of  1S77,  when  Mr.  Blaine's  frank 
expression  of  sympathy  for  "the  heroic  tbouijh 
unsuccessful  sirugfe'lo  Gov.  Chamberlain  had 
(has)  made  in  South  Carolina  for  civil  liberty 
and  constitutional  government  "  led  to 
sharp  criticism  of  his  position  by 
Ijapers  more  anxious  to  support  the  Ad- 
ministration than  to  bo  right,  the  Boston 
Juurnal  charged  Mr.  Blaine  with  being  opposed 
to  Mr.  Lincoln's  second  nomuiation.  This  was 
nongeusc,  but  it  did  not  seem  nonsense  to  that 
wide  circle  of  people  and  papers  who  forgot  I 
evervthing  but  their  prejudices.  Mr.  Ward  H 
Lamou  was,  as  every  ono  is  aware, the  personal 
friend  and  the  political  coufldant  of  President 
Lincoln.  He  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
the  Boston  Juunial: 

Wasuington,  L».  C„  April  18,  1877.— LEditor 
Boston  Jijitiimi. I — I  observe  in  a  recent  isouo 
of  your  paper  that  you  class  Senator  Blaine  us 
among  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  rcnomi- 
nation  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  laU4.  The  point  may 
bu  iuleresLing  now  only  as  a  matter  of  history, 
but  in  that  regard  it  deserves  to  be  set  right. 
At  that  time  1  was  Marshal  of  this  district,  and  j 
I  think  1  may  say  on  terms  of  personal  and  very  j 
special  intimacy  with  Mr.  Lincoln. 

1  knew  those  who  were  hia  friends  and  thooej 
who  were  plotting  against  him,  and  1  am  very 
sure  that  there  was  iio  one  among  the  younger 
meniborsof  Congress  on  more  intimate,  cordial, 
and  confidential  terms  with  Mr.  Lincoln  than 
Mr.  Blaine,  nor  was  there  anj-  ono  more  implic- 
itly trusted  by  Mr.  Lincoln. 

When  the  movement  was  made  against  Mr. 
Lincoln  the  winter  preceding  the  campaign  of 
1361,  Mr.  Blaine  was  the  person  with  whom  Mr. 
Lincoln  constantly  conferred  about  Maiue,  and 
1  was  present  at  a  conference  between  the  two 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  retiuesled  Mr.  Blaine  to  pro- 
ceed to  Blaine  and  see  if  there  was  any  adverse 
movement  there.  Mr.  Blaine  reported  by  tele- 
grajih  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  he  sent  also  to  me  a 
telegram,  which  was  made  public  in  the  Wash- 
ington papers,  and  I  think  'hrough  the  Asso- 
ciated Press. 

Mr-  Lincoln  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Blaine  in  Illinois  during  his  memorable  cam- 
paign with  Douglas  in  IHuH.  Mr.  Blaine  was 
corresponding  from  the  scene  of  contest  with 
his  p^ijtu-  iu  Maine,. iuid  in  one  of  his  letters  he 
predicted  that  Lincoln  would  be  defeated  for" 
Senator  Ijy  Douglas,  but  would  beat  Douglas 
for  President  in  ISUO.  This  letter  was  copied  in 
several  Illinois  pajters,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  cut  it 
out  ana  carried  it  in  his  small  memorandum 
book  until  '  ng  after  he  was  iuaugurated 
as  Presi     ut.        It      naturally      laid     the 

foundatiuii  fur  cordial  friendohip  between 
the  two.  Moreover,  at  the  Chicago  Convention 
inistjo  Mr.  Blaine  was  almost  the  only  New  En- 
gland man  who  was  for  Lincoln  from  the  start. 
To  his  etforts  v/as  crolited  the  division  in  tho 
Maine  delegation  on  the  first  ballot,  and  that 
was  "tho  l(ght  in  the  Kast "  which  heralded 
speedy  victor}'. 

These  incidents  are  stated  from  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge.  You  will  he  glad,  I  know,  to 
publish  them  as  matter  of  personal  justice  to 
Mr.  Blaine,  and  perhaps  also  tor  their  intrinsic 
interest  as  political  reminiscences.  Very  re- 
spectfully, etc.,  W.^ltD  H.   ItAMOH. 


Correspondence. 

FREMONT  AND  MONTGOMERY  BLAIR. 
To  THE  Editok  of  Thb  Nation  : 

Sir  :  In  your  issue  of  the  first  week  in  July 
last  you  refer,  in  an  uncertain  way,  to  the 
connection  between  the  withdrawal  of  Gen. 
Fr6niont  from  the  Presidential  contest  in  1S(J4, 
and  the  resignation  of  Montgomery  Blair  from 
the  Cabinet  at  the  same  time.  As  the  relation 
between  the  two  events  does  not  seem  to  be 
generally  known,  and,  indeed,  is  apparently 
not  understood  by  the  biograjjhers  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coin  in  the  Century  Magazine,  a  word  of  ex- 
planation is  perhaps  demandwi  from  any  one 
familiar  with  the  facts. 

President  Lincoln  was  extremely  desirous  for 
harmony  among  Republicans,  and  that  Fre- 
mont's withdrawal  be  brought  about;  and  to 
accomplish  these  ends  Senator"Zachary  Chan- 
dler of  Michigan  left  Washington  early  in  Sep- 
tember of  1804,  and  proceeded  to  the  home  of 
Ben  Wade  in  Ouio.  Senator  Wade  was  soon 
brought  to  see  that  the  withdrawal  of  Gen. 
Fremont,  and  harmonious  action  by  the  Re- 
publicans, wasan  absolute  necessity,  and  agreed 
to  cease  his  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln  on  condi- 
tion that  Mr.  Henry  Winter  Davis,  his  asso- 
ciate in  the  celebrated  Wade-Davis  manifesto, 
should  be  satisfied.  Mr.  Davis  was  next  ap- 
proached, and  his  assent  to  harmonious  action 
was  on  condition  that  his  personal,  and,  as  he 
thought,  political  enemy,  Montgomery  Blair 
should  leave  the  Cabinet.  To  this  latter  condi- 
tion Mr.  Lincoln  consented. 

With  the  progress  thus  made  Senator  Chan- 
dler next  visited  New  York,  where,  from  his 
headquarters  in  the  Astor  House,  he  opened  ne- 
gotiations with  the  immediate  friends  of  Gen. 
Frdmont,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  his 
withdrawal.  In  this  work  the  Senator  was 
ettioiently  aided  by  George  Wilkes  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  Times.  The  leaders  of  the  Fr<5mont 
movement  were  ultimately  won  over  to  the 
scheme  of  reconciliation,  and  consented  that 
the  General  should  withdraw  and  thereby 
uniie  ail  tne  strength  of  the  party  in  thA 
port  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  ^  ^ 

At  one  time  during  the  negotiatic  ®  a 
Bryant  of  the  £veniiuj  Post,  feeling  the  nt-  " 
sity  of  harmony,  and  fearing  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Lincoln  in  certain  quarters  might 
prove  disastrous  to  his  reelection,  had  in  type 
an  editorial  for  his  paper  advising  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's withdrawal,  and  a  united  Republican 
support  of  Gen.  Fremont  or  some  other  avail- 
able candidate;  but,  by  the  vigorous  assurances 
of  Senator  Chandler  that  harmony  could  bet- 
ter be  reached  in  the  support  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
the  editorial  was  withheld  from  publication. 

The  night  after  the  conclusion  of  the  ar- 
rangement with  the  friends  of  Gen.  Fremont, 
Senator  Chandler  returned  to  Washington, 
reaching  there  in  the  morning,  and  called 
iromptly  at  the  White  House,  where  he  was 
.^nxiously  and  eagerly  received  by  the  Presi- 
dent. He  announced  the  result  of  his  nego- 
tiations, and  Mr.  Lincoln  at  once  fulflUed  his 
part  by  addressing  a  note  to  Mr.  Blair  asking 
bis  resignation  (which  was  progiptly  tendered).. 

thereby  closing  the  dangerous  breach  and 
making  certain  his  reelection. 

I  was  a  guest  at  the  Astor  House  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  negotiations,  and  accompa- 
nied Senator  Chandler  to  Washington  and  to 
the  President's  house,  and  make  most  of  the 
above  statements  from  personal  recollection  of 
the  events  as  they  occurred,  and  the  others  on 
the  authority  of  the  Senator.  That  these  facts 
are  not  more  widely  known  is  doubtless  due  to 
Senator  Chandler's  well-known  reticence,  with 
all  but  his  intimate  friends,  as  to  bis  own  ser- 
vices. David  H.  jKnoMB. 

aiaiBAW,  MicB.,  September  10,  188U. 


\' 


—  In  a  letter  printed  in  another  column,  Mr. 
David  H.  Jerome  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  explains 
the  connection  between  the  retirement  of  Mont- 
gomery Blair  from  President  Lincoln's  Cabinet 
and  Gen.  Fremont's  withdrawal  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  in  1864.  That  the  two  events 
were  connected  with  each  other  in  some  way 
was  made  probable  by  the  fact  that  tbey  took 
place  simultaneously.  Together  they  consti- 
tuted the  most  important  political  event  of  the 
year.  That  Mr.  Lincoln's  reelection  was  put 
in  serious  jeopardy  by  the  "  Fn'mont  move- 
ment" is  a  fact  well  known  to  all  persons 
whose  memory  goes  back  so  far.  Yet  this 
movement  is  belittled  and  ridiculed  by  Mr. 
Lincoln's  biographers  in  the  Century'  Maga- 
zine, and  Mr.  Blair's  withdrawal  from  the 
Cabinet  is  ascribed  to  different  grounds — that 
is,  to  general  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
Radicals  of  the  period,  not  to  the  particular 
dissatisfaction  of  one  person.  This  one  person, 
Mr.  Jerome  tells  us,  was  Henry  Winter  Davis, 
not  Gen.  Fr»5mont,  as  we  conjectured  in  a  para- 
graph previously  referring  to  the  subject.  The 
intermediary  in  the  affair  was  the  late  Senator 
Chandler  of  Michigan. 

—  Mr.  Jerome's  statements  are  so  precise,  he 
having  accompanied  Senator  Chandler  in  his 
mission,  they  harmonize  so  perfectly  with  all 
the  facts  otherwise  known,  and  they  explain 
so  fully  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  favor- 
ite Cabinet  Minister  (for  Mr.  Blair  was  his 
favorite,  so  far  as  he  had  one  in  his  ollicial 
family),  that  we  cannot  doubt  theii-  substantial 
accuracy.  We  hope  that  Messrs.  Nicolay  and 
Hay,  in  the  revised  edition  of  their  work,  will 
introduce  these  important  facts,  although  tbey 
may  necessitate  the  recasting  of  one  or  two 
chapters.  It  will  be  helpful  to  the  truth  of  his- 
tory, and  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's character,  to  show  that  he  was  not  at  all 
squeamish  as  a  politician.  In  order  to  carry  a 
point  which  he  considered  important  to  the 
country,  or  to  his  own  party,  he  would  make  a 
bargain  as  readily  as  another  man,  but  he 
would  not  make  a  bargain  distinctly  immoral 
in  itself.  It  was  not  immoral,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances then  existing,  to  sacrifice  Blair  in 
order  to  get  the  Fremont  ticket  out  of  the  field, 
but,  of  course,  it  would  have  provoked  criti- 
cism at  the  time  if  it  had  been  known. 


"S, 


'^ 


Noxember,  1891. 
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AFTER  the  army  had  entered  Atlanta 
and  all  were  to  have  a  respite,  General 
Logan  came  home.  The  plaudits  of  the 
people  followed  him  every  where, and  I  shall 
remember  as  long  as  I  live  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  surrounded  him  and  plied 
him  with  questions  as  to  his  future  political 
course.  To  all  of  them  he  said,  ' '  Wait  till 
the  arrival  of  the  date  when  I  am  to  speak 
to  you."  He  had  been  advertised  to  speak 
in  the  grove  near  Carbondale,  our  home 
at  that  time.  The  grove  was  a  most  beauti- 
ful place,  a  natural  amphitheatre  shaded 
by  grand  old  oak-trees,  where  outdoor 
public  meetings  were  held.  On  this 
occasion,  fully  twenty  thousand  people 
assembled  there  all  breathless  to  hear 
what  General  Logan  had  to  say.  A 
large  majority  of  the  residents  of  that  sec- 
tion were  inclined  to  support  McClellan,  a 
brother-in-law  of  mine  among  the  number. 
He  was  so  enthusiastic  that  he  had  declared 
over  and  over  again  while  communication 
was  cut  off  during  the  siege  of  Atlanta, 
that  he  knew  that  General  Logan  as  a  War- 
Democrat,  would  espouse  McClellan 's 
cause,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  General 
Logan's  friends,  who  were  devoted  to  Mr. 
Lincoln.  One  day,  in  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  persons,  he  became  so  sanguine 
that  he  offered  to  bet  a  fine  span  of  mules 
he  owned,  against  fcoo,  that  Logan  would 
support  McClellan.  Seeing  the  annoyance 
and  unhappiness  his  statement  produced 
upon  the  friends,  though  not  given  to 
such  practice,  I  said,  "All  right,  I  will 
lake  your  bt-t  since  you  are  so  sanguine."' 
A  half  dozen  hands  were  instantly  thrust 
into  plethoric  pockets  and  the  money  was 
proffered  to  be  put  up  to  pay  if  I  lost,  and 
to  be  sure  that  I  should  have  the  mules  if 
I  won.  I  had  heard  nothing  from  General 
Logan,  and  knew  as  little  as  any  of  them  as 
to  his  position  on  the  question,  except  from 
intuition  and  an  appreciation  of  the  situa- 
tion and  his  well  known  devotion  to 
duty. 

At  last  General  Logan  reached  home  and 
the  day  for  him  to  speak  arrived.  He  was 
much  worn  and  looked  haggard  and  weary 
from  his  ceaseless  efforts  from  May  till 
September.  He  was  so  sunburnt  that  he 
looked  like  an  Indian.  The  scenes  through 
which  he  had  passed  had  deeply  furrowed 
his  brow,  but  the  flashing  light  of  his  eyes 
was  still  there  and  the  return  to  home  and 
his  family  made  him  happy.  We  soon  told 
him  all  that  had  transjjired  during  the 
thirteen  months  since  we  had  last  seen  him, 
especially  about  the  political  situation 
and  the  claims  of  both  parties  for  his  sup- 
port and  influence,  and  that  I  had  com- 
mitted him  to  the  extent  of  actual  betting 
that  he  would  not  support  McClellan  and 


tlie  platform  upon  which  he  was  nomi- 
nated. He  was  greatly  aumsed  and  I  soon 
saw  that  I  had  his  approval,  ever  a  requisite 
to  my  happiness.  The  incident  had  been 
telegraphed  everywhere  and  much  com- 
ment indulged  in,  so  when  General  Logan 
mounted  the  beautifully  decorated  stand, 
from  which  he  was  to  speak, he  was  greeted 
by  wild  cheers  and  yells  from  the  vast  crowd, 
"  Now  he  will  win  the  mules."  He  spoke  for 
some  time,  telling  them  their  duty,  and  of 
the  cost  of  blood  and  treasure  at  which  the 
victories  of  the  Union  had  been  won,  and 
closed  by  a  glowing  appeal  for  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's re-election,  that  the  war  might  be 
speedily  brought  to  an  end. 

Scarcely  a  dry  eye  was  to  be  seen  among 
the  thousands  upturned  to  him,  their  idol- 
ized leader  in  civil  as  well  as  military  cam- 
paigns. At  the  conclusion,  they  made  a 
rush  for  my  brother-in-law's  barn,  and  soon 
returned  with  the  mules  hitched  to  a  car- 
riage in  which  they  insisted  upon  taking 
General  Logan  and  driving  him  around  the 
town  and  to  our  home.  For  weeks  he 
traveled  drawn  by  the  mules,  canvassingthe 
State  in  the  interest  of  the  Republican 
nominees  and  did  as  much  as  any  other 
one  man  for  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. 

Over  the  territory  south  of  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Railroad,  he  went  from  town  to 
town  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  the  mules. 

After  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  and 
through  the  veil  of  oblivion,  that  has  ob- 
scured the  circumstances  then  existing, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  appreciate  of  what 
importance  to  the  re-election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  General  Logan's  presence  in 
the  campaign.  It  was  the  first  Presiden- 
tial election  after  the  issuance  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation— our  victories 
had  been  won  by  great  sacrifice.  The 
platform  upon  which  General  McClellan 
was  nominated  had  declared  the  war  a 
failure,  and  was  in  favor  of  an  armistice,  and 
renewal  of  fruitless  peace  negotiations, 
thereby  betraying  a  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  policy  of  the  government,  on  the 
part  of  the  party  nominating  him.  Had 
the  government  changed  hands  at  this  crit- 
ical juncture  no  one  could  have  answered 
for  the  consequences.  Mr.  Lincoln  felt  this 
most  deeply.  His  own  jaerpetuation  in 
oflice  occupied  little  of  his  thoughts,  but 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  army  were  of  infi- 
nite importance,  hence  he  was  as  anxious 
for  the  success  of  his  party  in  the  civil 
campaign,  as  he  was  for  the  army  in  the 
field.  General  McClellan's  acceptance 
inspired  the  democracy  with  much  courage. 


They  thought  that  the  element  known  as 
War-Democrats  in  and  out  of  the  army 
would  rally  around  their  leader.  The 
most  prominent  journalists  and  party  lea- 
ders were  untiring  in  their  effort^.  General 
Logan  was  known  as  a  War-Democrat,  and 
they  expected  he  would  support  McClellan. 
They  wrote  him  earnest  letters  and  ap- 
pealed to  him  the  moment  Atlanta  had 
fallen,  in  such  communications  as  the  fol- 
lowing— which  was  from  one  of  the  ablest 
journalists  ever  in  Illinois. 

(Copy)  Office  of  the  Chicago  Post, 

93  Washington  St., 

Chicago,  August  31st.,  1864. 
Dear  General : 

I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  the  platform  adopted  by 
the  Convention.  I  want  you  as  a  Democrat  to  write 
a  letter  endorsing  your  fellow  soldier  patriot  and 
Democrat.  You  never  failed  yet  to  meet  any 
demand  that  the  Democratic  party  or  your  country 
ever  made  upon  your  talents  or  even  of  your  life. 
Will  yon  refuse  both  when  they  jointly  ask  your 
voice  in  the  election  ?  In  God's  name,  dear  Logan, 
by  all  your  hopes  for  your  country  and  yourself 
let  not  the  Democracy  ask  your  arm  and  be  refused. 
You  and  I  persistently  refused  to  join  any  party, 
refused  to  accept  the  title  of  "  War-Democrats  "  as 
distinguished  from  the  old  Democratic  Party  of  our 
early  love,  and  now  that  that  party  gives  a  rational 
and  a  National  platform  — will  you  refuse  to  give 
your  voice  in  behalf  of  our  own  soldier  patriot, 
Democrat  and  statesman— McClellan  ?  Give  us  one 
of  your  characteristic  letters  endorsing  platform, 
nominee  and  all,  from  the  very  hearts  of  the  party, 
will  go  up  a  shout  of  thanks  to  you. 

Yours  truly,        J.  W.  She.vhan. 

Equally  urging  letters  came  from  every 
quarter  not  only  to  General  Logan,  but 
other  officef''.  of  Democratic  antecedents 
at  the  front ;  and  to  their  friends  at  home, 
urging  upon  them  the  importance  of  win- 
ning the  Presidential  campaign  with  "Little 
Mac"  as  the  leader.  Notwithstanding 
opinions  to  the  contrary,  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
anxious  that  General  Logan  should  enter 
the  canvass,  and  arranged  for  General 
Logan  to  have  a  leave  of  absence  for  that 
purpose  after  the  fall  of  Atlanta.  I  regret 
extremely  that  his  request  to  General  Logan 
was  mislaid  years  ago,  but  General  Logan 
often  spoke  of  it  to  me,  ^nd  of  the  pleasure 


it  gave  him  to  think  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
such  implicit  faith  in  his  power  to  influence 
the  people  to  stand  firmly  at  that  vital  period . 
A  few  years  ago  in  a  correspondence 
between  General  Sherman  and  General 
IvOgan,  General  Sherman  writes  : 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Uuited  States, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  20th,  1883. 

General  John  A.  Logan, 
U.  S.  Senate, 
Dear  General  : 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  good  letter 
of  February  i8th,  and  recall  well  the  fact  that 
about  September  20th,  1864,  I  received  at  Atlanta 
a  telegram  from  some  one  in  authority— I  think 
Mr.  Lmcoln  himself— to  the  effect  that  your  pres- 
ence in  Illinois  was  most  important  to  the  National 
cause.  You  probably  know  that  all  my  records 
were  transferred  to  Lieutenant-General  Sheridan 
at  the  time  he  succeeded  me  in  the  command  of 
the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  and  were 
burned  up  in  the  great  Chicago  fire.  I  only  re- 
tained the  blotters  from  which  the  official  records 
were  made  up.  In  one  of  them  I  find  my  letter  to 
General  Howard,  commanding  Army  ofthe  Ten- 
nessee East  Point — "I  consent  that  you  give 
General  Logan  a  leave.  I  have  not  yet  heard  from 
General  Grant,  but  in  case  of  necessity  we  can  in 
General  Logan's  absence  take  care  of  the  istli 
Corps.  There  seems  a  special  reason  why  he 
should  go  home  at  once." 

This  fully  confirms  what  you  write  me,  and  look- 
ing back  from  this  distance  of  time — I  doubt  not 
you  were  able  to  give  material  help  in  the  election 
of  Mr  Lincoln,  which  was  the  greatest  desider- 
atum of  that  day. 

With  great  respect. 

Your  friend, 

W.  T.  Sherman. 

General  I/Ogan  further  writes  to  General 
Sherman  in  regard  to  his  participation  in 
the  political  campaigns  of  1863  and  1864. 

"In  1863  when  I  went  home  to  canvass  in  Illinois, 
and  to  help  in  Ohio,  General  Grant  was  fully  ad- 
vised and  knows  that  althoufifh  I  had  to  make  ap- 
plication for  leave  of  absence,  I  did  not  do  it  of 
my  own  volition,  but  at  the  request  of  those  high 
in  authority,  so,  when  I  left  on  leave,  after  the 
Atlanta  Cauipai^,  to  convass  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  I 
did  it  at  the  special  and  private  request  of  the  then 
President.  This  I  kept  to  myself  and  have  never 
made  it  public,  nor  do  I  propose  to  do  so  now,  but 
feel  that  I  may  in  confidence  say  this  to  you,  that 
you  may  see  what  prompted  my  actions  in  the 
premises.  I  have  borne  ior  that  reason  whatever 
I  may  have  suffered  by  way  of  criticism,  rather 
than  turn  criticism  on  the  dead." 

Logan's  letter  to  General  Sherman, 
Written  Feb.  i8th,  1SS3. 

This  correspondence  was  published  by 


General  Sherman  after  General  Logan's 
death,  hence  the  quotation  here,  otherwise 
I  should  not  write  so  freely  on  this  subject. 

As  soon  as  the  election  was  over,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  declared  elected,  General 
Logan  asked  for  orders  to  return  to  his 
command.  Much  dissatisfaction  existed 
throughout  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
because  General  Logan  had  not  been  re- 
stored to  the  command  of  that  Army. 
General  Grant  was  quite  impatient  for  Gen- 
eral Thomas  to  move  on  to  Nashville,  and 
was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  delay  ;  he 
therefore  ordered  General  Logan  to  report 
to  him  at  City  Point,  where  General  Grant 
then  was,  and  after  explaining  to  General 
Logan  his  desire,  he  ordered  him  to  Louis- 
ville with  verbal  instructions,  that  if  upon 
his  arrival  there  Thomas  was  still  waiting 
for  more  favorable  auspices,  General 
Logan  was  to  advise  General  Grant,  who 
was  to  order  General  Logan  to  supersede 
Thomas,  and  was  to  move  at  once  on  the 
enemy.  General  Logan  proceeded  to  obey 
his  orders,  but  in  his  heart  hoped  that 
Thomas  might  not  defer  his  attack,  and 
was  therefore  delighted  to  telegraph  Gen- 
eral Grant  of  Thomas'  victor)'  from  Louis- 
ville, requesting  at  the  same  time  that  he 
be  returned  to  the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps, 
then  near  Savannah,  Georgia.  His  request 
was  granted,  and  he  accordingly  repaired 
to  Washington,  thence  to  New  York,  and 
by  sea  to  Savannah,  and  was  soon  with  his 
much  loved  and  devoted  corps  with  whom 
he  was  destined  to  continue  in  their  march 
through  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  to 
"Washington. 

The  political,  emphasized  by  the  military, 
victories  seemed  to  bring  hope  and  glad- 
ness to  the  people  who  fancied  through 
it  all  they  could  see  the  dawn  of  peace. 
Less  of  the  spirit  of  revolution  and  disloy- 
alty was  rife  everi-where,  grumblers  and 
evil  prognosticators  were  fewer,  anxiety 
and  solicitude  were  no  longer  in  every  face. 


DID  LINCOLN 
OFFER  TO 

HILE  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
country  have  been  tuined  lo 
the  famous  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg on  the  occasi.)n  of  tbe 
recent  great  reunion  of  the  veterans  of 
the  northern  and  southern  armies  held 
on  that  battlegiound  early  in  July  to 
commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  great  conflict,  a  remarkable  incident 
that  happened  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
has  after  all  these  fifty  years  been  given 
timely  publication  and  become  a  subject 
of  absorbing  discussion  among  the  vast 
number  of  people  interested  in  the  his- 
tory of  Abraham  Lincoin  and  the  war 
of  the  rebellion. 

This    Incident    is    the    statemeijt    that,  \ 
but    a    few    days    before     the     battle    of  | 
Gettysburg     President     Lincoln     sent     to  ^ 
General    George    B.    McClellan   and    made 
a  proposition  by  which  he,   the  president, 
■would  withdraviT  from  the  contest  for  re- 
election   and    throw    his    support    to     the 
candidacy    of    McClellan,     who     not    only 
was    a    direct    political    opponent    of    the 
president     but     his     implacable    personal 
enemy  because  Lincoln  had  removed  him 
from    the   command    of    the    army. 

This  'aTBasiUig  proposition  is  put  for- 
ward by  Thomas'  Di-xon,  in  a  new  istory  | 
on  Lincoln  entitled,  "The  Southerner."  1 
Although  it  has  come  from  the  presses  , 
but  a  few  weeks  since  it  has  already  be-  ' 
noma  the  .  subject  of  ,t^'uch  controversy  I 
among  the  thousands  of  students  o 
■  Lincoln. 


In  the  case  of  the  proposition  fiom 
Lincoln  to  McClellan  there  is  ispecific 
evidence  in  the  form  of  a  letter  written 
by  McClellan  which  corroborates  the 
story  of  the  offer  by  Lincoln  and  the  re- 
jection  by   himself. 

As  this  proposition  seems  so  incon- 
sistent with  the  relations  of  Lincoln  and 
McClellan  and  so  out  of  harmony  with 
the  historical  facts  as  they  appear  on  the 
surface  it  becomes  of  unusual  historical 
importance. 

To  this  letter  and  the  evidence  it  offers,  '■ 
Mr.  Dixon  adds  corroborative  evidence  , 
gathered  from  many  sources  and  de-  I 
velopes  a  connected  and  convincing  state  | 
of  facts  wholly  in  harmony  with  the  | 
proposition  and  even  more  in  harmony 
■with  the  farseeing,  unselfish  and  patriotic 
character  of  Lincoln. 

Just  as  Lincoln  never  allowed  per- 
sonalities or  politics  t?^  enter  into  his 
administration  or  appointments  and  chose 
for  every  position  the  man  he  believed 
best  suited  to  that  position  whether  that 
man  was  personal  friend  oi;  foe- — after 
the  decisive  defeat  of  Northern  army  at 
Bull  Run  where  General  McDowell  coni- 
Di«nded.    the    President    named    General 


McClellan   as   commander   in    chief   of   the 
army. 

Four  days  after  receiving  this  appoint- 
ment  this  same  man   wrote  his  wife: 

"They  give  way  to  me  In  everything, 
full  swing  and  unbounded  conlidence.  All 
tell  me  that  I  am  held  responsible  for  the 
fate  of  the  Nation,  and  that  all  its  re- 
sources shall  be  placed  at  my  disposal. 
It  is  an  Immense  task  that  I  have  on  my 
hands,  but  I  believe  1  can  accomplish  it. 
Who  would  have  thought  when  we  were 
married,  that  1  should  so  soon  be  called 
upon  to  save  my  country?" 

When  the  all-conquering  army  of  Lee 
was  rushing  up  the  Cumberland  valley 
and  just  outside  Gettysburg,  there  came 
the  time  when  Lincoln  sought  the  aid  of 
McClellan  and  asked  him  to  take  publicly 
a  position  that  would  throw  the  weight 
of  his  support  to  the  administration, 
i  solidify  the  army  and  save  the  nation 
and  offered  to  decline  to  be  a  candidate 
for  reelection  and  in  addition  throw  his 
support  to  McClellan,  this  is  the  situation 
that  Mr.  Dixon  has  woven  into  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  effective  chapters 
that  has  appeared  in  historical  literature. 
Gettysburg  was  the  turning  point  of 
the  war,  A  tremendous  crisis  faced  the 
north  on  the  eve  of  that  battle,  and  a 
situation  developed  that  nowhere  seems 
better  described   than    by  Mr.   Dixon: 

"The  President  realized,  as  no  other 
man  could,  the  deep  tragedy  of  the  crisis. 
He  sat  by  his  window  for  hours,  his  face 
a  gray  mask,  his  sorrowtul  eyes  turned 
within,  the  d,eep  cut  lines  furrowed  Into 
his  cheeks  as  though  burned  wifh  red-hot 

irons. 

"He  was  struggling  desperately  now  to  . 
forestall  the  possible  panic  which  would  | 
follow  defeat.  '  , 

"He  had  sent  once  more  for  jMcClellan 
and  in  painful  silence,  all  others  ex- 
cluded from  the  executive  chamber, 
awaited   his   coming. 

"  'You  are  doubtless  aware,  general.' 
the  President  began,  'that  a  defeat  at 
Gettysburg  might  involve  the  fall  of  the 
capital  and  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Union?'  ■'  ■    '    , 

"  '1  am,  sir.'  ■. ,    . 

"  'First,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  with 
perfect  frankness  about  some  ugly  mat- 
ters which  have  come  to  my  ears — 
may  1?' 

"The  compelling  blue  eyes  flashed  and 
the  general  spoke  with  an  accent  of  im- 
patience: 

"  'Certainly.' 

"  'A    number    of    seciet    societies    have 
overspread     the     north     and     northwest, 
whose  purpose  is  to  end  the  war  at  once 
and   on    any    terms.      I    have   the    best    of  j 
reasons   for  believing   that   the   men  back  i 
of  these  orders  are  now  in  touch  with  tlie 
Davis  government  in  Richmond.     I  am  in- 
formed   that   a  coterie   of   these  conspira-  ■ 
tors,  a  sort  of  governing  board,  have  got-  i 
ten    control    of    the   organization    of    your  I 
I  party.      I    have    heard    ugly    rumors    that 
I  they  are  counting  on  you — ' 
I      "  'btopl'    McClellan    shouted. 


"The    general    sjirang    to    his    feet,    the 
President    rose    and    the    two    men    con-t, 
fionted    each   other,  in   a   moment  of   In-, 
tense  silence.  1 

'  "The  compact  figure  of  McClellan  was  | 
trtmbling  with  rage— the  tall  man's  som- ■ 
ber  eyes  holding  his  with  steady  purpose.  I 

!      "  '1  have  sent  for  you  to  ask  an  amaz- 

,  ing  thing.' 

"  'Hence  the  secrecy  with  which  I  am 
summoned?" 

'I' 'Exactly.  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to 
take  my  place  and  save  the  Union.'  " 

1^'  Then  comes  the  story  of  the  generous 
offer  to  McClellan  for  which  substantial 
eviilcnce  seems  available. 

That  this  incident  wil,l  provoke  wide 
discussion  and  become  a  source  of  cci- 
tinued  controversy  and  research  among 
historians  and  students  seems  to  be  in- 
evitable, but  no  matter  how  it  shall  be 
finally  settled— if  such  a  thing  as  posi- 
tive settlement  shall  be  possible— it  can- 
not be  gainsaid  that  Mr.  Dixon  in  "The 
Southerner"  presents  a  most  convincing 
symposium  to  bear  out  the  documentary 
evidence  presented  by  the  facts  in  the 
McClellan    letter   referred   to. 

_ilr.  Dixon's  new  book  is  one  of  the 
most  loving  tributes  ever  written  to  Lin- 
coln and  yet  its  writer  is  one  of  the 
most  partisan  Southerners  that  has  ever 
won  a  high  place  in  literature  and  is 
world-famous  for  hi's  hatred  of  the  pro- 
position  of   according    the    negro    equalit) 

with   the  White   race. 

After  fifty  years  have  gone  and  aftf  r 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  researche  s 
of  all  the  facts  we  behold  the  gratifyir-g 
spectacle  of  the  man  who  freed  the  ne- 
groes and  gave  them  their  first  big 
entry  to  social  equality  made  the  ^subject 
of  one  of  the  most  commanding  and 
seympathetic  tributes  at  the  hands  of  the 
one  man  of  all  the  world  admitted  to  be 
the  most  bitter  and  implacable  and  in- 
fluential force  against  the  recognition  of 
a  white  man's  rights  to  Ihe   negro. 

When  this  somewhat  specacijlar  and 
seemly  paradoxical  viewpoint  was  pre- 
sented  to  Mr.  Dixon  he   said: 

"I  grant  you  that  this  point  will  nat- 
urally seem  paradoxical  but  really  it  is 
not. 

"You  see  the  fortunes  of  war,  if  I  may 

be   pardoned   the   use   of    that   expression, 

merely    threw    President    Lincoln    into    a 

position    where    the    preservation    of    the 

Union,   which  was  his  great  and  glorious 

'  purpose,     placed     him    on     the    Northern 

side    and    so    it    has    come    to    pass    that 

practically     all     histories     and,     without 

i  doubt,  our  entire  citizenship  have  always 

'  considered    him    as    a    Northerner. 

'      "I   am   reasonably  certain   that   i£  you 
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Papers  in  Sauk  City  Church 
Tell  of  Lincoln's  Selection 

Old  Publications  Found  in  Gold  Metal   Ball  on  Top 
of  St.  Aloysius  Church;  Record  Battles 
of  Civil  War  in  1864.  opuXwo.^^^*- 

Madison     announced      the     national 


SAUK  CITY,  Wis.,  Oct.  27.— (Spe- 
cial)—Wlule  woriimen  were  remov- 
ing tlie  old  iron  cross  and  gold  metal 
ball  from  St.  Aloysius  Catholic 
church  here,  preparatory  to  erecting 
a  new  gold  leaf  cross,  a  number  of 
old  Wisconsin  newspapers  printed  In 
1864  were  found  tightly  rolled  in  a 
tin  tube,  which  was  enclosed  inside 
the    gold    metal    ball.        ' 

The  papers,  which  are  issues  of 
July,  1864,  include  Ihe  Milwaukee 
See-Bote,  the  Wisconsin  State  Jour- 
nal, and  the  Wisconsin  Patriot  of 
Madison,  the  Baraboo  Republic,  the 
Pioneer  am  Wisconsin  of  Sauk  City 
and  a  Catholic  paper. 

Workmen  had  discarded  the  tin 
tube,  thinking  it  had  been  used  as  a 
support  for  the  cross,  but  Joseph 
Derleth,  a  bystander,  became  curi- 
ous at  seeing  a  bullet  hole  in  the 
tube,  and  upon  ripping  it  open  with 
his  jacknife,  found  the  old  paper,s. 
The  presence  of  the  bullet  hole  is 
accounted  for  by  old  residents,  who 
relate  that  years  ago,  the  boys  of 
the  village  used  the  gold  ball  as  a 
target  for  their  guns.  The  papers 
probably  were  put  in  the  steeple  in 
1864,  four  years  after  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  of  St.  Aloysius 
church  in  1860.  Church  records  show 
that  the  Rev.  Peter  Joseph  Voihsem 
was  in  charge  of  St.  Aloysius  at  tl)at 
time. 

The  issue  of  the  Milsvaukee  See- 
Bote,  enclosed  in  the  tube  was  printed 
on  Wednesday,  July  :;0,  1864,  with  P. 
U  Deuster  us  publisher.  The  paper 
consists  of  four  page.s  printed  in 
the  German  language,  most  of  which 
are  devoted  to  news  of  tlie  civil  war. 

.Tho  Wisconsin  State  Journal  o( 


union  nominatiojis  as  follows:  I'or 
president,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  for 
vice  president,  Andrew  Johnson. 
Presidential  electors  for  the  state  at 
large  were  William  W.  Field  of 
Grant,  and  Henry  L.  Blood  of  Out- 
agamie. 

Democratic  nominations  for  presi- 
dential electors  for  the  state  are  anr 
nounced  in  the  Milwaukee  See-Bote 
as  Theodore  Rodolp  of  La  Crosse 
county,  and  Randall  Wilcox  of  Brown 
county;  and  in  the  congressional 
district,  first,  J.  B.  Webster,  Kenosha 
county;  second,  G.  T.  Thornj,  J<'f- 
ferson  county;  third,  J.  Stephan 
Tripp,  Sauk  county;  fourth,  Fred  H. 
Horn,  Ozaukee  county;  fifth,  Charles 
Morgan,  and  here  the  county  \v;.s  per 
mentioned;  sixth.  H.  J.  Rumsay,  La 
Crosse  county.  ' 

Dispatches  from  the  battlefields 
state  that  the  rebels  had  retreated 
from  Maryland,  and  that  the  forts 
on  Seventh,  Fourteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth streets  in  Washington  had 
been  attacked  by  the  enemy. 

An  amusing  account  of  a  fourth  of 
July  celebration  at  Monroe  is  given 
by  the  Monroe,  Wis.,  corresi)ondent, 
who  states  that  just  as  the  principal 
speaker  of  the  day  had  risen  to  be- 
gin his  address,  Judge  Dunwiddie  had 
shouted,  "Hooray  for  Columbia," 
when  the  bandstand  collapsed  anc) 
the  speakers  and  guests  of  honor  met 
with  a  loss  of  dignity,  "as  they  all 
tumbled  together  like  pigs."  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  twenty  women  fell 
on  one  man,  none  of  the  people  were 
hurt.   ^ 

The  old  papers  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Derleth  at  Sauk 
City,  who  prizes  them  highly. 
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Lincoln  Headed  Ticket  When  Racine  Vbf. 
Went  to  Polls  in  1864,-  Old  GOP 


Seventy-four  years  ago,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  headed  Racine  coun- 
ty's republican  ticket. 

Donald  Nelson,  11 -year-old  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Nelson, 
town  of  Raymond,  was  reminded 
of  that  historical  fact  yesterday 
when  he  discovered  one  of  the 
original  tickets  in  the  attic  of  his 
farm  home. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  seeking 
his  second  term  as  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  Andrew  John- 
son of  Tennessee  was  running  for 
vice  president.  Names  of  Racine 
men,  running  for  state  and  county 
positions,  were  listed. 

Escapes  Fire  Damaee. 

Donald  found  the  ticket  in  an 
old  volume  of  "Personal  Memoirs 
of  U.  S.  Grant,"  which  11  years  ago 
went  safely  through  a  ±ke  that  de- 
stroyed the  Nelson  homestead, 
built  of  logs  by  Donald's  great- 
grandfather, to  which  a  frame  wing 
was  added  by  his  grandfather,  N. 
H.  Nelson. 

The  book  was  one  of  a  few  sav- 
ed from  the  blaze,  which  destroyed 
the  deeds  to  the  farm  and  many 
other  valuable  papers.  Donald  also 
found  a  newspaper  clipping  of 
1868  printed  in  Norwegian  on  tlie 
election  of  U.  S.  Grant  as  presi- 
dent. 

!  Kacine  Candidates. 

Among  those  from  Racine  run- 
t  ning  for  office  were  Jerome  I. 
Case,  industrialist;  John  G.  Mc- 
Mynn,  known  as  Racine's  greatest 
educator;  and  George  C.  Northrop, 
one-time  mayor  of  Racine. 

Mr.  Case  was  seeking  the  office 
of  state  senator  for  the  seventh 
senatorial  district  consisting  of  Ra- 
;  cine  county.  He  formerly  held  that 
office  and  also  was  mayor  of  Ra- 
cine several  years.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  J.  I.  Case  company. 
Mr.  McMynn  was  running  for 
^and  subsequently  was  elected  to 
ithe  position  of  superintendent  of 
i  public  instruction,  a  position  he 
iheld  from  1864  to  1868.  He  came 
to  Racine  from  Kenosha  in  1853  to 
accept  the  principalship  of  the  first 
high  school  in  Racine,  and  his  en- 
jtire  professional  career  thereafter 
was  bound  up  with  educational  in- 
terests in  Racine  and  Wisconsin. 
He  served  as  a  regent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  Northrop  was  seeking  elec- 
tion as  a  presidential  elector  for  the 
first  district.  ^, 


Tickets  previously  sent  had  the  name  of  Frank 
H.  Trowbridge  for  member  of  Assembly  in  the  3d  District, 
but  he  declined  to  run,  and  the  Convention  re-assembled 
and  nominated  F.  A.  WEAGE,  Esq.,  whose  name  is  on 
this  ticket. 

Cross   off  the  names   of   two   of   the  As- 
semblymen before  you  Vote. 


others  on  Ticket. 

Other  men  and  the  positions 
they  sought  were  Halbert  E.  Paine, 
member  of  congress  for  the  first 
district;  John  Vaughan,  member  of 
tjtte  assembly  for  the  first  district; 
i  E.  C.  Salisbui-y.  member  of  the  as- 
sembly for  the  second  district;  F. 
A.  Weage,  member  of  the  assembly 
for  the  third  district;  Frank 
Schneider,  sheriff;  William  J. 
Shepherd,  register  of  deeds;  Wil- 
liam V.  Moore,  county  treasurer; 
Charley  W.  Bennett,  district  at- 
torney; Patrick  G.  Cheves,  clerk 
of  the  board  of  supervisors;  Fran- 
cis L.  Graham,  clerk  of  court;  Ed- 
son  Burchard,  county  surveyor  and 
Abner  Rouse,  coroner. 

With  war  patriotism  still  high 
the  ticket  mentioned  Mr.  Paine  as 
"the  heroic  colonel  of  the  Fourth 
Wisconsin  volunteers,  who  lost  a 
leg  at  the  storming  of  Port  Hud- 
son," and  Mr.  Graham  as  "one  of 
the  returned  veterans  of  the  gal- 
lant Second  Wisconsin  Regulars." 

Primary  elections  had  never  even 
been  discussed  in  those  days  for 
[Candidates  were  selected  at  party 
;  conventions.  The  ticket  found  yes- 
terday by  Donald  Nelson  indicates 
that  the  Racine  county  republicans 
had  been  compelled  to  hold  two 
conventions.  At  the  first  meeting 
Frank  H.  Trowbridge  had  been 
nominated  for  candidacy  as  as- 
semblyman from  the  Third  dis- 
trict but  had  declined  to  accept 
the  nomination.  Therefore  the  con- 
vention reassembled  and  nominat- 
^ed  F.  A.  Weage,  Esq. 

The  republican  party  was  almost 
a  new  organization,  having  been 
founded  at  a  meeting  in  Ripon, 
Wis.,  about  the  year  1856.  In  1860, 
Lincoln,  running  against  Stephen 
A,  Douglas  was  elected  because  of 
a  split  between  the  democrats  of 
the  north  and  south  and  was  re- 
elected in  1864. 


LIGHTER    VEIN 

By    V.    X-   Dallman,    (Admiral) 


LOG  OF  FLAGSHIP  SMILES 


Prize  Smile  of  Legion  Parade 
Awarded  to  Heroic  War  Nurses; 
Abe  Lincoln  Got  a  Big  Handi 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  significant  dramas  of 
the  Legion  convention— the  most  smUeful  and 
significant-received  Uttle     or    no     attention 

Sunday.  It  was 
the  meeting  of 
fifty  war  nurses 
of  Illinois  who 
are  full-fledged 
members  of 
the  American 
Legion. 

A    platoon    of 

those    attractive 

nurses,       clad 

modestly      but 

most    effectively 

in      dark      blue 

dresses       with 

caps    to    match, 

caught  my  fancy 

more    than    all 

the  rest. 

They  comforted    the  sick,    restored    hope 

where  hope  had  fjed,  and  actually  saved  lives 

"over  there"  during  the  first  World  War. 

It  was  that  thought  that  prompted  for  them 
the  prize  smile  of  admiration  from  the  multi- 
tude during  the  parade  yesterday. 

Our  own  Mrs.  E.  D.  Budberg  presided  over 
their  meeting  yesterday  morning,  and  was 
elected  First  Vice  Commander.  Back  of  that 
is  a  pretty  story.  "Bud,"  her  smiling  husband, 
was  in  the  service  overseas.  They  smiled  and 
served   and— were   miarried— "over   there!" 


election  in  If'        it  recalled  to  mind  that  Lin- 
coln did  not  run  as  a  Republican  in  '64i  as  is 

"TEeRepub^ 


incorrectly  assumed  by  many7 
licans,  you  will  recall,  nominated  Fremont  in 
'64.  That  candidacy  collapsed.  Friends-of- 
the-war  Democrats  united  with  war  party 
Republicans  and  formed  the  Union  Party. 
Following  is  a  reprint  of  that  ticket,  including 
the  nominations  in  this  district  and  in 
'  Sangamon  County: 

UNION  TICKET 


"AMERICANISM  Is  an  unlall- 
Ing  love  ol  country,  loyalty  to 
Us  institutions  and  ideals, 
eagerness  to  detend  It  againct 
aU  enemies  undivided  alleRl- 
ance  to  the  Flag,  and  a  des  re 
to  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty to  ourselves  and  posterity. 


A  LEGIONNAIRE  and  his  lady  dressed  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln,  got  a  big  hand 
as  the  parade  passed.  It  was  a  significant  ^nd 
smileful  realization  of  the  dream  of  _yachel 
Lindsay  who  give  to  the  World  the  poetic 
vision  of  "Lincoln  walking  the  streets  oi 
Springfield^' 


A  SPECIAL  SALVO  of  smiles  la  due  to  the  ■ 
local  Legion  leaders  who  had. to  do  with  the^ 
formation  and  success  of_j.hat  mammoth  par-| 
ade  yesterday— Walter  H.  Haglfer,  President  of 
the  1941  American  Legion  Corporation,  and 
Earl  J.  Fleischli,  first  assistant  1  They  were 
not  only  efficient,  >>ut  they  did  it  with  smiles. 
And  this  Is  furmy— they  put  my  In  the  par- 
ade with  the  Chief  of  Police  on  one  side  and 
the  Coroner  on  the  other.  An  undertaker  fol- 
lowed aft.  '        .  . 


MRS.  PAUL  J.  MILLER,  2168  South  Tenth 

'Street,  was  thumbing  through  the  old  family 

Bible   the   other  day   when   she   came   across 

an  interesting  bit  of  paper,  yellow  with  age 

•  and  redolent  of  American  history  In  another 

perilous  period  in  our  national  life. 

It  was  the  "UNION  ticket"  on  which  our 
own  Abraham  Lincoln  was  candidate  for  re- 

*■•■     •  w       ■    ^  :■■  >,'j.rl     "    .jiiu>...»ii.t  ■«.... (fci *.-■• 


For  President, 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

For  Vice  President, 
ANDREW   JOHNSON.      ^ 
For  Governor, 
RICHARD   J.   OGLESBY. 

For  Lieutenant   Governor, 

WILLIAM  BROSS. 

For  Secretary  of  State, 

SHARON  TYNDALE. 

For   Auditor  of   Public   Accounts, 

O.   H.   MINER. 

For   State    Treasurer, 

JAMES  H.  BEVERIDGE. 

For    Superintendent    of    Public    Inatructlon, 

NEWTON   BATEMAN 

For    Congress    for   the    State    at    Large, 

SAMUEL  W.  MOULTON 

For  Congress — 8th  District 

SHELBY  M.  CULLOM 

For  Senator   11th  District, 

GEORGE  W.  MINIER 

For  Representatives— 20th  District, 

A.  M.  BLAIR 

J.  A.  MILLS 

For    State's    Attorney — 18th    Judicial   Dist, 

HENRY  W.  KERR 


SANGAMON  COUNTY  NOMINATIONS 

For    Clerk    of    Circuit    Court, 

PRESCO  WRIGHT 

For  Sheriff, 

WILLIAM  V.  GREENWOOD. 

For  Coroner, 

ZEBULON  BELL. 

For     Township     Organization. 

Against    Township    Organization. 


0 
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POLITICAL  PUZZLE  OF  1864 

INTRODUCTORY 

About  a  year  ago  Lincoln  Lore  presented  a  series  of 
monographs  under  the  general  caption  "Steps  to  the 
Wigwam."  This  was  an  attempt  to  set  forth  in  chrono- 
logical order  certain  events  which  revealed  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's strategy  in  gaining  the  Republican  nomination 
for  the  presidency  in  1860.  As  a  companion  project, 
preliminaries  to  Lincoln's  reelection  or  the  "Political 
Puzzle  of  1864"  would  seem  to  offer  an  opportunity  to 
present,  chronologically,  certain  movements  which  either 
contributed  to,  or  had  a  tendency  to  thwart,  Lincoln's 
political  objective. 

The  disintegration  of  the  Union  and  the  breaking  out 
of  Civil  War  shortly  after  Lincoln's  inauguration  in  1861 
completely  disrupted  all  political  alliances.  The  four 
parties  in  the  field  during  the  1860  campaign  for  the 
presidency  began  to  shift  positions,  make  new  pronounce- 
ments, or  disappear  from  the  scene  entirely.  The  contest 
of  arms,  for  the  time  being,  smothered  the  interest  in 
the  ballot  box. 

The  first  of  these  political  groups  to  be  submerged 
by  war  was  the  Constitutional  Union  Party.  John  Bell, 
the  presidential  nominee,  led  his  southern  associates  into 
the  Confederacy  and  vice  presidential  candidate,  Edward 
Everett,  and  his  constituency  threw  their  support  to  the 
Union.  This  was  the  end  of  the  die  hard  remnants  in 
the  Old  Line  Whig  party. 

The  already  divided  Democrats  were  more  deeply 
embroiled  by  the  withdrawal  from  the  Union  of  the 
southern  states  and  the  further  challenge  of  loyalty  to 
the  Union  in  the  north.  The  Douglas  wing  of  the  party 
lost  their  dynamic  leader  by  death  within  three  months 
after  the  inaugural  but  not  until  he  had  placed  himself 
squarely  behind  the  administration  in  its  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  Union, 

The  Buchanan  element  in  the  Democi'atic  party  of  1860 
which  had  nominated  Buchanan's  Vice  President  John 
C.  Breckenridge  as  a  standard  bearer  to  advance  the 
colors  against  Douglas,  as  well  as  Lincoln  and  Bell,  had 
found  its  chief  strength  in  the  states  which  had  now 
withdrawn  from  the  Union. 

The  Republican  body  coming  into  power  for  the  first 
time  also  had  its  homogeneity  disturbed  by  the  influx 
of  loyal  adherents  to  the  Union  from  the  disintegrating 
parties.  It  found  itself  rapidly  developing  new  character- 
istics and  its  pre-election  motto  "no  extension  of  slavery" 
was  changed  to  "the  Union  must  be  preserved."  It  also 
changed  its  name  from  "Republican"  to  "Union"  and  in 
some  instances  "Unconditional  Union." 

This  political  chaos  which  became  more  and  more  a 
labyrinth  of  confused  groups  as  time  went  on  is  best 
described  by  Senator  S.  C.  Pomeroy  in  a  speech  delivered 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  late  as  March  10, 
1864.  He  said  in  part:  "Great  and  radical  changes  are 
transpiring  in  this  country.  Theories  of  long  standing 
are  exploded  and  positions  believed  to  have  been  well 
taken  are  abandoned — rendered  obsolete  by  the  events  of 
a  single  year:  From  the  nature  of  things,  political  parties 
cannot  be  immutable  .  .  . 


"All  parties  have  had  a  hand  at  trying  to  make  some- 
thing out  of  Slavery  .  .  .  The  old  Whig  party  with  its 
gifted  and  immortal  leaders  struck  upon  this  rock  and 
was  rent  in  fragments  .  .  .  The  Democratic  party  became 
ultimately  the  ally  of  the  slave  power  and  the  embodi- 
ment of  its  interests  ...  In  the  canvass  of  1860 — running 
two  candidates,  neither  of  whom  was  for  freedom — ^the 
two  factions  struck  against  each  other  and  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  concussion  .  .  .  The  mission  of  the 
Republican  party  was  end|ed  when  its  work  was  accom- 
plished. That  work  was  to  stay  the  progress  of  slavery 
and  preserve  the  republic  domain  to  freedom  .  .  . 

"Partisan  democracy  early  perished  through  the  alli- 
ance and  corruption  of  its  leaders  with  slavery,  partisan 
republicanism  aiming  only  at  the  restraint  of  slavery, 
and  never  once  asking  its  extinction,  was  shattered  by 
the  first  gun  aimed  at  Fort  Sumter.  No  party  now  exists 
which  has  ever  been  seen  in  a  national  convention."* 

The  speech  of  Pomeroy's  was  made  by  the  senator  in 
support  of  the  "Pomeroy  Circular"  which  he  has  issued 
as  chairman  of  the  National  Executive  Committee  and 
Avhich  v/e  will  have  occasion  to  bring  before  our  readers 
in  one  of  the  monographs  in  the  series.  The  chief  pur- 
pose of  the  above  excerpts,  however,  is  to  reveal  how 
thoroughly  disorganized,  from  the  viewpoint  of  national 
politics,  the  various  political  groups  were  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Presidential  election  year  of  1864. 

The  Robert  Lincoln  papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
now  available  to  the  editor  by  means  of  a  microfilm  copy, 
will  greatly  assist  in  placing  before  the  reader  an  ob- 
jective study  of  the  many  obstructions  placed  in  the  way 
of  Lincoln's  final  achievement  in  the  1864  election.  These 
papers  are  supplemented  by  selections  from  papers  of 
the  John  A.  Stevens,  Jr.,  collection  in  the  library  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Society  and  other  documentary 
data  which  has  not  been  widely  circulated. 

The  overall  political  picture  of  1864  has  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  more  colorful  panorama  of  1860.  The 
Wigwam  Convention  of  the  Republican  party  might  be 
called  the  highest  point  of  interest  in  the  entire  campaign 
as  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  nominee  at 
Chicago  would  eventually  become  the  President  Elect. 
The  canvass  by  the  candidates  which  followed  furnished 
but  an  anticlimax.  Not  so  with  the  Union  convention  of 
1864,  the  convention  city,  Baltimore,  and  the  more  ob- 
scure assembly  place  "Front  Street  Theatre"  play  but  a 
minor  part  in  the  dramatic  campaign  which  was  to 
follow.  Whereas  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  in  1860  seemed 
almost  certain  before  the  canvass  really  began,  yet  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  1864  campaign  he  wrote,  "It  seems 
exceedingly  probable  that  this  administration  will  not 
be  reelected." 

One  reading  the  issues  of  Lincoln  Lore  dealing  with 
"Steps  to  the  Wigwam"  may  keep  up  with  the  tempo  of 
Lincoln's  political  strategy  by  following  him  through  the 
campaign  of  1864  to  his  final  triumph. 
'Editor  of  Lincoln  Lore  responsible  for  italics. 
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LINCOLN'S  POLITICAL  PROSPECTS  IN 
JANUARY  1864 

(Political  Puzzle  of  1864  No.  2) 

The  election  year  of  1864  recalled  by  one  editorial 
writer  a  statement  made  by  De  Tocqueville,  philosopher 
and  prophet  of  democracy,  in  which  he  declared  that 
"each  epoch  of  the  election  of  a  President  in  the  United 
States  might  be  considered  as  a  national  crisis."  This 
conclusion  seemed  especially  apt  considering  the  various 
movements  which  had  as  their  objective  the  defeat  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  reelection  to  the  presidency. 

Possibly  the  first  encouraging  statements  which 
reached  Lincoln  on  New  Year's  day  1864,  or  shortly  after, 
were  two  pieces  of  mail  from  Illinois:  One  from  Judge 
Gillespie,  written  on  December  29,  1863,  at  Edwardsville, 
Illinois,  in  which  Lincoln  was  advised  by  the  writer  that 
"nine-tenths  of  the  loyal  men  I  meet  with  are  in  favor 
of  your  election.  I  conversed  with  many  army  men  and 
they  all  stated  that  the  sentiment  of  the  army  was  over- 
whelmingly for  you."  The  other  statement  came  in  the 
form  of  an  editorial  in  Illinois  State  Journal  for  Decem- 
ber 30,  1863,  expressing  this  sentiment  with  reference  to 
the  President: 

"Today  there  is  no  other  man  in  the  nation  who  the 
people  so  implicitly  trust  and  in  whose  honesty  and  un- 
swerving purposes  they  have  such  assuring  confidence." 

These  sentiments  however,  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
ballots  cast  in  the  1863  elections  which  had  shown  to  a 
marked  degree  the  desire  of  the  people  to  support  the 
administration.  Political  leaders,  especially  those  in  the 
ranks  of  the  radicals  of  Lincoln's  own  party,  were  com- 
plimentary about  his  stand  taken  in  the  annual  message 
in  Congress  in  December  1863.  Many  words  of  commenda- 
tion were  received  about  his  declaration: 

"  'While  I  remain  in  my  present  position  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  retract  or  modify  the  emancipation  procla- 
mation, nor  shall  I  return  to  slavery  any  person  who  is 
free  by  the  terms  of  the  proclamation,  or  by  any  of  the 
Acts  of  Congress.'  If  the  people  should,  by  whatever 
mode  or  means,  make  it  an  executive  duty  to  re-enslave 
such  persons,  another,  and  not  I,  must  be  their  instru- 
ment to  perform  it." 

The  concluding  statement  of  the  address  also  gave 
reassurance  to  the  large  group  of  Union  men  who  were 
in  favor  of  carrying  on  the  contest  to  a  favorable  con- 
clusion: 

"In  stating  a  single  condition  of  Peace  I  mean  simply 
to  say  that  the  war  will  cease  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, whenever  it  shall  have  ceased  on  the  part  of  those 
who  began  it." 

Norman  B.  -Judd,  who  had  been  sent  as  United  States 
Minister  to  Prussia,  wrote  to  Lincoln  from  Berlin  on 
January  4,  1864,  an  important  political  letter.  Judd  had 
been  chairman  of  the  Illinois  State  Central  Committee 
of  the  Republican  Party  and  also  chairman  of  the  Illi- 
nois Delegation  at  the  Chicago  Convention  in  1860  when 
Lincoln  received  the  nomination  for  the  presidency  at 
the  Wigwam.  It  might  be  expected  he  would  have  some 
interest  in  Lincoln's  reelection  in  1864.  He  said  in  part 
in  his  letter: 


"You  belong  in  principle  to  the  radicals  although  in 
execution  your  caution  leads  people  to  call  you  a  con- 
servative. Your  declaration  in  1858  is  enough  for  all 
doubters.  .  .  .  Before  the  next  convention  you  will  have 
to  meet  the  question  of  whether  your  constitutional  ad- 
visors are  to  continue  the  same  through  another  adminis- 
tration. So  get  ready  for  the  question,  I  am  opposed  to 
committals  even  as  a  general  rule.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  ever  was  any  such  committals  as  required  you  to 
lay  aside  your  own  judgment — if  made  at  Chicago.  .  .  . 
Congress  intends  to  stick  its  nose  into  frauds  etc.  allow- 
ing them  to  say  as  soon  as  everything  is  developed 
■  'Honest  old  Abe  must  strike  the  oifender'  and  without 
delay  make  it  your  own  act." 

Probably  before  Judd's  letter  reached  Lincoln  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Custom  House  at  New  York  City 
began  as  the  President  wrote  to  Secretary  Chase  on 
January  11,  "I  am  receiving  letters  and  dispatches  indi- 
cating an  expectation  that  Mr.  Barney  is  to  leave  the 
Custom  House  at  New  York.  Have  you  anything  on  the 
subject?" 

By  the  latter  part  of  January  Lincoln's  mail  became 
heavy  with  recommendations  on  what  to  do  about  the 
Custom  House  situation.  Dexter  A.  Hawkins  wrote  on 
January  21,  "No  matter  how  pure,  efficient  and  upright 
the  collector  might  be,  it  has  been  impossible  for  him 
since  the  establishment  of  the  corrupting  political  maxim 
by  General  Jackson:  *To  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils' 
to  avoid  being  surrounded  by  a  set  of  dishonest  place 
holders  .  .  ." 

In  reading  through  the  Robert  Lincoln  Papers  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  attempt  to  discredit  Barney,  one 
regrets  that  Carmen  and  Luthin  did  not  have  access  to 
this  great  mass  of  documentary  data  referring  to  this 
very  important  contest  which  would  have  contributed 
much  to  this  phase  of  Lincoln  and  the  Patronage. 

A  letter  written  on  the  last  day  of  January  by  Porter 
L.  Foy  of  St.  Louis  to  Maj.  Gen.  F.  P.  Blair  must  have 
given  Lincoln  much  satisfaction  as  it  revealed  he  had 
one  general  at  least  who  was  not  then  politically  minded. 
Foy  said,  "I  have  just  heard  that  Haw  put  the  question 
to  Grant,  with  whom  he  is  quite  intimate,  whether  he 
would  consent  to  run  for  the  Presidency.  He  answered 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  he  be  a  candidate 
in  opposition  to  Lincoln." 

There  were  other  military  leaders  who  were  not  im- 
mune to  the  political  appeal,  and  members  of  Lincoln's 
cabinet  were  also  stirring  about.  While  there  did  not 
appear  on  the  surface  any  well  planned  opposition  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  January  1864,  no  sooner  than  the  month 
of  February  dawned  than  the  attack  on  the  incumbent 
in  the  White  House  began  to  take  a  definite  form. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  prospects  to  succeed  himself  ap- 
parently looked  brighter  to  him  in  January  1864  than  at 
any  other  time,  except  those  few  days  just  preceding 
his  election.  We  shall  observe  for  the  next  eight  months, 
at  least,  a  definite  trend  away  from  Lincoln  until  he 
reaches  the  most  despondent  attitude  which  he  ever  mani- 
fested in  his  political  history,  rallying  at  almost  the  last 
moment  to  win  a  decisive  victory. 


FOREST    H.    SWEET 

BATTLE  CREEK  MICHIGAN 
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DecesaMsr  11,  1952 


Wt.  foT99t  H.  Suttet 

P.O.  Box  1^ 

Battle  Creek,  NidiigiiD 

Ny  dMr  Mr.  &mm%t 

Xbttsks  wry  auch  for  acnding  the  copy  of  the  Lincoln  aod  JohnsoD 
ticiEet  used  for  Chelsee,  Meseachnsette. 

I  an  etti^ilng  to  this  letter  a  photoetat  of  another  Masaachueetta 
ticket  lAiich  doea  carry  the  vord  "union"  vithout  S^ublican  attached  to  it  ao 
I  think  it  ia  Biarely  a  aatter  of  local  intereat  that  cauaed  Chelaea  to  oae 
the  dijcignation  which  aq^pears  on  their  ballot.    Thank  you  very  such  i^or 
calling  thia  to  our  attention. 

I  aB  attaching  a  cogor  of  Lincoln  Lore  vAilch  you  viU  obaenre 
■sntiona  the  ballot  and  eleo  the  poiier  of  attorney  viblc^  you  aantioned  in 
yoar  recent  letter. 

Yery  truly  youra. 


Ltfr:Jaf  I>irector 

Br.  Looia  A.  Varren 

Sue. 


IINCOIN  i  JOHH 
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Wright  ft  rotter,  Printfirs,  No.  4  Spring  Laoe,  corner  of  Deronehire  Street,  Boaton. 


For  Presidential  Electors. 


At  Large. 


(  EDWARD  EVERETT,  of  Boston. 

I  WHITING  GRISWOLD,  of  Greenfield. 


DiSTBIOTS. 

1-Richard  Borden,  of  Fall  River. 
2-Artema9  Hale,  of  Bridgewater. 
3-George  Putnam,  of  Roxbury. 
4rrJohn  M.  S.  Williams,  of  Cambridge, 
6-John  G.  Whittier,  of  Amesbury. 


6-Greo!^e  L.  Davis,  of  N.  Andover. 
7-Stei)hen  M.  Weld,  of  West  Roxbary 
8-Levi  Lincoln,  of  Worcester. 
9-William  S.  Clark,  of  Amherst 
10-John  Wella,  of  Chicopee. 


FOB   GOVEBKOB, 

JOHN    A.    ANDREW, 


Of  Boaton. 


FOR   UEUT.-QOVEBNOB, 

JOEL     HAYDEN, 

Of  Williamsburg. 

For  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 

OLIVER  WARNER,  .  .         of  Northampton. 

For  Treasurer  and  Receiver- General, 

HENRY  K.  OLIVER,      ...         of  Lawrence. 

For  Auditor, 

LEVI  REED, of  Abington. 

For  Attorney-General, 

CHESTER  I.  REED,  ...         of  Taunton. 

For  Representative  to  Congress,  4th  District, 

SAMUEL  HOOPER,    ....         of  Boston. 


For  Councillor,  District  No.  1, 

NEHEMIAH  BOYNTON,         .         .         of  Chelsea. 

For  Senator,  District  No.  1, 

HIRAM  A.  STEVENS,        ...        of  Boston. 


For  Representatives,  District  No.  13, 

TRACY  P.  CHEEVER.    |    EDWARD  H.  ROGERS. 


JAMES  RICE, 


For  Register  of  Deeds, 


of  Boston. 


For  Commissioners  of  Insolvency, 

JAMES  BAILEY  RICHARDSON, 
HORACE  H.  COOLIDGE, 


of  Boston. 


For  County  Commissioner,  Middlesex  County, 

JOSEPH  H.  WAITT,  ...         of  Maiden. 


.  ^ 


Notes  Show 
Lincoln  As 
A  Politician 

i-  -  '  -^  '  C  1 
By  Jack  MagarrelL 

Abraham  Lincoln  la  seen  as  a 
working  politician  in  Lincoln 
letters  now  publicly  displayed 
for  the  first  time  at  the  state 
historical  building. 

The  state  department  of  his- 
tory and  archives  has  11  of  the 
famous  president's  letters  in  its 
collection.  Six  of  them  were 
taken  out  of  the  building's  vault 
this  week  for  the  anniversary  of 
Lincoln's  birthday  today. 

Letter  to  lowan. 
In  a  letter  from  Springfield, 
El.,  dated  Sept.  1,  1859,  Lincoln 
wrote  to  an  lowan: 

"It  would  please  me  much 
to  see  the  city,  and  good  peo- 
ple of  Keokuk,  but  for  this 
year  it  is  little  less  than  an 
Impossibility.   I  am  constant- 
ly receiving,  invitations  which 
I  am  impelled  to  decline." 
Later  in  the  same  letter  Lin- 
coln   wrote    of    two    invitations 
to    go    to    Ohio,    "prompted    by 
Douglas'    (Lincoln's   Democratic 
opponent  for  president,  Stephen 
Douglas)    going    there,    and    I 
really   am    tempted   to   take    a 
flying    trip    to    Coluivbus    and 
Cincinnati." 

Inquiry  on  Grimes. 
The  politically  concerned  Lin- 
coln added: 

"I  do  hope  you  will  have 
no  serious  trouble  In  Iowa. 
What  thinks  Grimes  about  it  ? 
I  have  not  known  him  to  be  j 
mistaken  about  an  election 
in  Iowa>" 

(James  W.  Grimes  was  Iowa's 
third   elected  governor,   serving 
from  1854  to  1858.) 
In  April,  1860,  Lincoln  wrote 


from    Springfield    to   a   corres- 
pondent in  Iowa: 

"Opinion  here,  as  to  the  pros- 
pect of  Douglas  being  nominated 
are  quite  conflicting  —  some 
think  he  will  not  be — I  think  his 
nomination  possible;  but  that 
the   chances   are   against   him." 

Most  Valuable. 

Curator  Claude  Cook  said  the 
most  valuable  document  in  the 
state's  Lincoln  collection  is  the 
original  meuiuscript  of  Lincoln's 
acceptance  of  his  second  presi- 1 
dential  term. 

A    joint   committee   was    ap- 
pointed by  congress   to  inform  j 
the    president   officially    of   his  j 
re-election.    An  Iowa  congress- 
man, J.  F.  Wilson,  was  a  member 
of  that  committee. 

Lincoln  handed  the  commit- 
tee this  note,  which  is  now  on 
display  at  the  historical  build- 
ing: 

"Having  served  four  years 
in  the  depths  of  a  great  and 
yet  unended  peril,  I  can  view 
this  call  to  a  second  term  in 
no  wise  more  flatteringly  to 
myself,   than   as   an    expres- 
sion of  the  public  judgment, 
that   I   may   better   finish   a 
difficult    work,    on    which    I 
have  labored  from   the  first, 
than    any    one    less    severely 
schooled  for  the  task. 
'  "In   this   view,   and   with   as- 
sured reliance  on  the  Almighty 
Ruler  who  has     so     graciously 
sustained  us  thus  far;  and  with 
Increased  gratitude  to  the  gen- 
erous people  for  their  continued 
confidence,    I    accept    the    re- 
newed trust,  with  its  yet  oner- 
ous and  perplexing  duties  and 
responsibilities. 

Shawl,  Wood. 

"Please  communicate  this  to 
the  two  houses  of  congress." 

Also  included  in  the  Lincoln 
display  are  a  shawl  worn  by 
Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  a 
piece  of  wood  from  a  Lincoln- 
spUt  rail. 


.I..X.> 


October  5,  lbto4 — Aimiren  S.  Cole, 
distiller,  announced  through  th^ 
public  prints  that  he  had  $20,-i 
OPO  to  bet  that  Abraham  Lin/ 
coin  would  be  re-elected  presi|^ 
dent  in  November.  :, 

He  would  wager  it  ini 
amounts  of  $1,000  or  more,  }iq 
said,  and  challenged  any  cop-; 
perhead  to  take  him  up. 


^^ 


^X.c^l4 


Wavering  Man,  Univavering^  Faith 


by  Carl  Sandburg 


Lincoln's  privately-confessed  political  code  may  surprise  you:  "My 
policy  is  to  have  no  policy."  A  perceptive  poet  and  Lincoln  biographer 
explains  the  paradox  of  a  man  \vho  vacillated  yet  \vas  truly  great. 


WHAT  IS  THE  GIST  and  thc  main 
substance,  briefly,  of  what  is  to 
be  learned  from  the  lite  and  the 
personality  of  Abraham  Lincoln?  What 
would  Lincoln  do  now — if  he  were  liv- 
ing today?  An  image  of  Lincoln  has 
been  projected  making  him  out  to  be 
a  man  who  never  did  wrong,  and  never 
made  a  wrong  decision,  who  was  al- 
ways right,  with  a  mind,  heart  and  con- 
science that  were  perfect.  That  was  the 
impression  I  got  of  Lincoln  when  1  was 
a  boy.  He  sat  at  a  desk  and  there  the 
written  and  spoken  proposals  came  to 
him  and  he  said  yes  or  he  said  no  and 
his  yes  or  his  no  was  always  right, 
never  wrong. 

Later  I  learned  how  mistaken  was 
this  boyish  impression  of  mine.  I 
learned  there  were  all  sorts  of  issues 
and  questions  on  which  neither  Lincoln 
nor  any  other  public  man  of  the  time 
could  give  a  clear  answer,  a  definite  yes 
or  no  as  to  this  or  that  solution  or  pro- 
cedure. He  became  known  for  sudden, 
breathtaking  decisions  and  actions  — 
and  he  made  a  reputation  in  some 
quarters  for  indecision,  for  hesitation, 
for  what  was  termed,  and  a  favorite 
term  it  was,  "vacillation."  As  he  moved 
in  his  personal  twilights  of  indecision 
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and  inaction  there  was  a  word  for  it, 
"expediency."  And  yet  even  the  word 
expedient  is  not  strictly  correct:  there 
were  those  several  occasions  when  he 
polled  his  cabinet  on  a  proposed  action 
and  a  majority  were  against  hirn:  they 
were  opposed  to  what  he  considered 
an  expedient  action. 

The  VIP's  in  general,  the  very  im- 
portant persons  in  Washington,  New 
York,  Boston  and  in  cities  westward 
saw  Lincoln  as  washed  up  politically, 
finished  and  through,  destined  to  be  a 
lame  duck,  in  early  1864. 

To  many  important  men  of  his  own 
party  in  Washington  in  early  1864, 
Lincoln  looked  wrong.  Not  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate  spoke  out 
for  him  as  good  enough  to  succeed 
himself  for  a  second  term. 

There  were,  as  men  go,  some  mighty 
good  men  in  that  Senate.  But  opinion 
at  the  national  capitol  agreed  with  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  correspondent  at 
Washington  writing:  "Not  a  single  Sen- 
ator can  be  named  as  favorable  to 
Lincoln's  rcnomination  for  President." 
The  Illinois  Senator,  Lyman  Trumbull, 
always  keen  in  reading  political  trends, 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  February  of  1864: 
"The  feeling  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  reelec- 


tion seems  to  be  very  general,  but  much 
of  it  1  discover  is  only  on  the  surface. 
You  would  be  surprised,  in  talking  with 
public  men  we  meet  here,  to  find  how 
few,  when  you  come  to  get  at  their  real 
sentiment,  are  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  re- 
election. There  is  a  distrust  and  fear 
that  he  is  too  undecided  and  inefficient. 
.  .  .  You  need  not  be  surprised  if  a  re- 
action sets  in  before  the  nomination, 
in  favor  of  some  man  supposed  to 
possess  more  energy." 

This  was  the  mild  comment  of  an 
extraordinarily  decent  politician  and 
statesman  from  Lincoln's  home  state  of 
Illinois.  What  other  Senators  of  Lin- 
coln's own  party  were  saying  and  writ- 
ing was  neither  mild  nor  decent.  Thus 
the  Senate.  What  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives? There  only  one  member 
took  the  floor  to  say  Lincoln  was  worth 
keeping  in  the  White  House. 

A  Pennsylvania  editor  visiting  Wash- 
ington said  to  Thaddeus  Stevens,  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  Republican  Party  floor  leader, 
"Introduce  me  to  some  member  of 
Congress  friendly  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  re- 
nomination."  Stevens  took  the  editor 
to  the  desk  of  Isaac  N.  Arnold  of  Chi- 
cago, saying:  "Here  is  the  only  one  I 
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^jchange  its  name  to  Tlie^rdiaids  to 
^bid  Jbeing  tarred  wii^^f^J^'^me 
^t|ish.  But  Sowerby  may  be  unique:  It 
^4sn'.t  parents  who  first  protested  but 
^group  of  students:  Good  for  them. 


-jects  biocki^g:  softwareas  a  matter  of 

^Mi<?y-l;lJiJtii,  tfce  gjioupij'f  ediscovers 

common  sense,  it  should  expect  to 

see  more  unpleasant  alternatives 

thrust  upon  it.  ■ 


Politics  and  Pulpits 


«0'. 

^|The  1864  presidential  election -Abra- 
^m  Lincoln  vs.  Gen.  George  McClellan- 
|as  probably  the  most  religiously  driven 
ational  election  in  American  history.  As 
istorian  Victor  B.  Howard  notes,  radical 
cotestant  clergymen  used  the  pulpits  of 
aeir  Northern  churches  to  get  out  the  vote 
^r  Lincoln,  beheving  him  to  be  the  best 
^ppe  against  the  evil  of  slavery.  The  Chris- 
tian Advocate  and  Journal,  an  abolitionist 
^wspaper,  wrote  at  the  time:   "There 


Houses  of  Worship 

By  Julia  VituUo-Martin 


'obably  never  was  an  election  in  all  our 
Istory  into  which  the  religion  element  en- 
|red  .so  largely,  and  nearly  all  on  one 
de.'^aihat  side  was  Abraham  Lincoln's. 
Yefsthe  radical  abolitionist  Protestants 
d  notstarted  out  as  a  dominant  Northern 
rc;e>:nor  had  they  particularly  supported 
.ncoln  at  first.  Congregationalist  Parker 
llshdry  spoke  for  many  fellow  Protes- 
nts';^hen  he  said:  "God  has  no  better 
inioli.  of  .our  President  than  he  had  of 
araoh." 

-Th^Tadicals  were  not  easy  to  get  along 
ith.^pahing  on  their  militant,  interven- 
misf  God,  they  lobbied,,  wrote, 
ng  and  preached  their  mes- 
ge:  'We  will  fight  to  rid  this 
gave-cursed  land  of  sin.  They 
is^arched  to  the  words  of  the  "Bat- 
Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  which 
ey  fervently  believed:  "As  He 
led  to  make  men  holy  /  Let  us 
' e  to  ipake  men  free." 
^  Lincoln  held  himself  aloof 
^m  organized  religion  and  was 
^comfortable  with  these  semi- 
^essiajiic,  evangelical  Protes- 
^nts,  yhom  his  secretary,  John 
pay,  had  dubbed  "Jacobms."  Yet  the  Ja- 
';cobins;:  grew  stronger  in  Lincoln's  first 
Herm,  as  he  grew  weaker.  For  one  thing,  he 
^s  losing  militarily-a  fact  that  we  would 

t obably  attribute  to  his  poor  generals  but 
at  his  Protestant  enemies  (and  perhaps 
^ncoln  himself)  saw  as  God's  retribution 
mv  the  nation's  failure  to  abolish  slavery. 
^  Having  vowed  to  regard  a  military  suc- 
^ss  as  an  indication  of  divine  will,  Lincoln 
"Claimed  victory  at  Antietam,  where  Union 
Jorces  stopped  Lee's  Confederate  Army  on 
iept.  17,  1862  (still  the  bloodiest  day  in 
^erican  history).  He  seized  on  the  battle 
^  promise  that  he  would  issue  a  prelimi- 
^ry  emancipation  proclamation.  This  he 
^d  on  Sept.  22,  saying:  "God  has  decided 
ikis  question  in  favor  of  the  slave."  Dcas- 
tating  Union  defeats  Mlowed.'  A  despair- 
ing lyincoln  declared:  "jIt  is  my  earnest  de- 


sire to  know  the  wUl  of  Providence.  And  if  I 
can  learn  what  it  is  I  will  do  it." 

He  issued  the  official  Emancipation 
Proclamation  on  Jan.  1,  1863,  converting 
the  war,  says  Mr.  Howard,  into  a  moral 
crusade.  No  longer  was  it  being  fought 
merely  to  save  the  union.  Rather,  it  was 
being  fought,  as  the  "Battle  Hymn"  had 
predicted,  to  make  men  free.  The  Sunday 
after  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  rad- 
ical clergymen  preached  antislavery  ser- 
mons and  urged  support  for  the  Republi- 
cans. The  Democratic  press  and  politicians 
responded  with  fury.  Rep.  Samuel  S.  Cox 
(D.,  Ohio),  for  example,  denounced  Puri- 
tanism as  a  reptile  that  had  to  be  crushed. 
In  early  1864,  Lincoln  was  far  from  hav- 
ing sewn  up  his  renomination  by  the  Re- 
pubUcan  Party.  And  indeed,  the  radical 
Christians  preferred  someone  more  fero- 
ciously antislavery,  such  as  Gen.  John  C. 
Fremont,  Lincoln's  former  commander  in 
the  West.  The  most  serious  challenge  came 
from  Salmon  P.  Chase,  an  ambitious  and 
rehgious  man  who,  as  Lincoln's  secretary  : 
of -the  Treasury,  added  "In  God  We  Trust" . 
to  American  coins  in  1864. 

Nonetheless,  notes  Mr.  Howard,  the 
"Christian  masses"  who  regarded  Lincoln 
as  an  agent  of  God  produced  a  groundswell 
of  support  that  was  unstiDppable.  More- ' 
over,  the  more  practical  Repubhcans 
feared  that  a  disputed  nomina- 
tion would  divide  the  party  and 
lead  to  a  Democratic  victory.  Ul- 
timately the  radicals  abandoned 
their  plans. 

Once  Lincoln  secured  the  nom- 
mation  in  June,  pulpit  pohtics 
took  off  with  a  vengeance.  There 
were  no  holds  barred.  Methodist 
conferences.  Baptist  associations 
and  Congregationalist  churches 
mstructed  their  members  out- 
right to  vote  for  Lincoln.  What  re- 
ally cemented  support  for  Lincoln 
was  military  success,  particularly  the  fall  of  ■■  j 
Atlanta  in  September  1864. 

The  clergy  proceeded  to  get  out  the  vote 
nationally,  fanning  out  across  the  country 
and  lecturing  from  the  pulpit  on  the  duty  of 
Christians  to  vote  Republican,  Meanwhile, 
secular  RepubUcan  newspapers  not  only 
backed  the  clergy  but  exhorted  them  to 
greater  efforts -urging  them  to  visit  at 
home  any  parishioner  thought  to  be  pro- 
Democratic. 

In  the  event,  Lincoln  won  with  212  elec- 
toral votes  to  McClellan's  21  (81  electoral 
votes  were  not  cast). 

He  went  on  to.  win  the  war,  of  course. 
He  was  assassinated  on  April  14, 1865.  It 
was  Good  Friday. 


Ms^^  '"^Vitullo-Martin    edited 
Away:  The  Future  of  Cities. " 
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The  Troublesome  Border  States: 
Two  Previously  Unpublished  Lincoln  Documents 


The  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  is  proud  to  announce  the 
acquisition  of  two  previously  unpublished  endorsements  by 
Abrahemi  Lincoln.  Both  concern  Border  States,  and  together 
they  suggest  a  policy  pursued  by  the  Lincoln  administration 


in  the  first  year  of  the  Civil  War.  Both  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion were  written  on  the  same  day,  but  Lincoln  acted  on  them 
at  different  times. 


•\! 


THEN"      J?lN"ID      N"0TV. 

SHOWING  WHftT  THE  REBELS  HAD  WHEN  THEY  BEGAN  THEIR  WICKED  REBELLION  AND  WJiAT  THEY  NOW  HOLD. 

IS  THE  REBELLION  GAliriN&  OR  LOSING  GROUND  ? 
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Tbr  Kray  utd  black  pwrtiunH  of  the  man  denote  Uw  Territory'  held  by  Uw  RrbeU  nhfn  Wwy  lirfd  on  SVMTKK  TIm-  black 
portion  d(*»oleH  nimt  tttry  now  hold.  Vf^ril}',  thr  RAhrUloQ  in  b^g  Hubdued,  and  the  *'0/rf  flatf"  in  fu;ain  luakiu^  ::hul  thi'  fycM 
of  the  pf-opic  all  over  the  fHd  Union.     Let  the  ^uud  wrrk  go  on  tlfi Treason  im  rnidhfd  and  Lihehtv,  l.\n  ,  and  Ji  htk  ».  triiiutptiiint. 

VOTE    FOR    LINCOLN    AND    LIBERTY,  AGAINST    McCLELLAN    AND    SLAVERY. 


J. 


Frnm  thr  Lincoln  National  f.tft*  Fnundatinn 


FIGURE  1.  This  strongly  worded  piece  of  1864  campaign  literature  exaggerated  the  success  of  Northern 
armies  in  the  war  by  exaggerating  the  amount  of  "Territory  held  by  the  Rebels  when  they  fired  on 
SUMTER."  All  of  the  gray  and  black  areas  allegedly  belonged  to  the  Confederates  in  1861.  The  map 
serves  well  to  indicate  the  importance  of  the  larger  Border  States  and  documents  the  common 
assumption,  North  and  South,  that  the  Border  States  were  more  Southern  than  Northern  in  spirit. 


LINCOLN    LORE 


The  Letters 

House  of  Rep. 
Jany  9.  1861.  [1862] 
To  the  President  of  the  U.  S. 
DrSir 
Maj  Wallen  of  the  U.  States  Army  has  seen  much  ser- 
vice. He  is  a  Southern  man,  by  birth  and  has  faithfully 
adhered  to  his  allegiance  amid  the  treason  of  his  Southern 
associates  of  the  army  &  I  hope  his  fidelity  may  be  reward- 
ed, by  honorable  promotion.  We  have  but  few  Southern 
Born  men  in  the  service. 

Very  resply  your  frined  [sic] 
C  A  Wickliff 
I  sincerely  wish  Major  Wallen  could  be  relieved  from  going 
to  New-Mexico — 

A.  Lincoln 

Jan.  20.  1862. 


House  of  Representatives. 
Washington  City  Jan'y  9th  1862. 
To  His  Excellency 
A.  Lincoln,  President  U.  S. 
Sir, 

Permit  us  to  recommend  to  you  for  appointment,  as  a 
Major  in  one  of  the  new  Regiments  of  the  Regular  Army, 
Major  Thomas  E  Noell  of  Missouri.  We  desire  to  say  in 
reference  to  Major  Noell,  that  he  is  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  order  of  talent,  with  a  liberal  Education,  and  an  un- 
spotted character.  Before  the  commencement  of  our  present 
troubles,  Major  Noell,  was  engaged  in  the  successful  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  Courts,  the 
Bar,  and  the  whole  community.  Early  in  September,  he  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  the  first  Volunteer  company,  raised  in 
South  East  Missouri,  was  made  a  first  Lieutenant,  and 
when  enough  Union  State  troops,  were  raised  for  a  Bat- 
talion, he  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  officers  as  Major, 
in  which  capacity  he  has  served  ever  since.  He  has  been  in 
Camp  with  his  men  the  whole  time,  acquired  proficiency  in 
the  drill  and  by  his  energy  skill  and  courage,  has  protected 
seven  or  eight  counties,  from  the  lawless  depredations  of  the 
Secession  hordes,  of  the  Swamp  region.  We  feel  that 
Missouri  is  entitled  to  a  respectable  appointment,  in  the 
New  Regiments  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  in  Major  Noell  a 
Native  born  citizen  of  Missouri,  we  feel  that  we  should  be  so 
represented,  that  our  State  would  be  honored,  and  the  pub- 
lic service  greatly  promoted. 

We  confidently  hope  that  our  application  for  his  ap- 
pointment will  be  promptly  granted. — 

We  remain  Most  Respectfully 
Your  Ob't  Sev'ts 
James  S.  Rollins 
E.  H.  Norton 
Thos.  L.  Price 
R  Wilson 
Wm  A  Hall 
Jno  W  Noell 
J.  H.  Henderson 
I  have  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Major  Noel  [1]  and  am 
confident  that  if  he  should  receive  an  appointment  in  the 
army   he  will   not  only  serve  the  country  well  but  will 
distinguish  himself  in  the  service 

H.  R.  Gamble 
Gov.  of  Mo 

Washington 

Jan  27.  1862 
Respectfully  submitted  to  the  War  Department,  with  the  re- 
mark that,  while  I  know  not  if  there  be  a  vacant  Majority,  I 
shall  be  quite  willing  the  applicant  within  recommended 
shall  have  it,  especially  as  it  is  said  Missouri  has  had  no 
appointments  in  the  new  Regular  Army. 

A.  Lincoln 


Feb.  1,  1862. 

[Docketing  in  another  hand] 

Major  Thos  E.  Noell 

Missouri 
Major  U.  S.  A. 


1  Enclosure 


Recommended  by 

The  President 

Hon  F.  P.  Blair 

"  Jas.  S.  Rollins 

Gov  H.  R.  Gamble 


Lincoln  and  the  Border  States 


"I  think  to  lose  Kentucky  is  nearly  the  same  as  to  lose  the 
whole  game,"  wrote  President  Lincoln  to  Orville  Hickman 
Browning  on  September  22,  1861.  "Kentucky  gone,"  he  con- 
tinued, "we  can  not  hold  Missouri,  nor,  as  I  think,  Maryland. 
These  all  against  us,  and  the  job  on  our  hands  is  too  large  for 
us.  We  would  as  well  consent  to  separation  at  once,  including 
the  surrender  of  this  captiol." 

As  James  A.  Rawley  has  argued,  these  were  not  the 
sentimental  musings  of  a  son  of  the  Border.  There  were  hard 
population  and  geographical  facts  to  back  them  up.  The  white 
population  of  the  eleven  Confederate  states  was  5,451,000. 
Kentucky's  white  population  was  919,484;  Missouri's  was 
1,063,489;  and  Maryland  had  515,918  white  inhabitants.  The 
total  for  these  three  Border  States  alone  was  2,498,891,  or  just 
under  half  the  total  population  of  the  Confederacy.  Despite  a 
tremendous  population  differential  between  North  and  South 
(about  22  1/2  million  to  5  1/2  million  or  to  8  3/4  million  count- 
ing slaves),  the  South  held  on  for  four  years  and  came  close  to 
European  recognition,  stalemate,  and  independence.  With  the 
differential  at  20  million  to  10  1/4  million  (counting  slaves), 
the  results  might  have  been  very  different.  In  fact,  that  2:1 
ratio  is  reminiscent  of  the  old  saw  about  population  in 
America's  successful  revolution  of  1776,  in  which  a  third  of 
the  population,  estimated  to  be  actively  interested  in  the 
patriot  cause,  won  independence  for  the  whole  nation  from 
Britain. 

Geographically,  Kentucky  was  of  great  strategic  impor- 
tance. With  the  Ohio  River  as  a  northern  boundary,  the  Con- 
federacy would  have  had  a  "natural  military  frontier"  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Missouri  River.  A  Confederate  Missouri 
would  have  made  control  of  the  Mississippi  River,  a  key 
aspect  of  Northern  strategy,  much  more  difficult.  Kentucky's 
sentimental  influence  was  significant  as  well.  Missouri  had 
100,000  citizens  bom  in  Kentucky;  Ilhnois  had  60,000 
(including  the  President  of  the  United  States);  Indiana  had 
68,000;  Ohio  had  15,000;  and  Iowa  had  13,000. 

Lincoln's  policies  towards  Kentucky  have  been  much 
studied  and  written  about.  He  followed  a  policy  of  appointing 
loyal  men  to  governmental  positions  in  Kentucky,  whether 
they  were  Republicans  or  not  and  whether  they  held  slaves  or 
not  (most  often  they  were  not  Republicans,  for  Kentucky's 
Republican  party  was  tiny  and  feeble).  For  a  brief  period,  he 
blinked  at  Kentucky's  announced  policy  of  neutrality  which 
was  surely  as  illegal  as  secession.  He  supplied  arms  to  Union 
men  in  Kentucky  secretly,  and  he  avoided  coercion  of  the  state 
until  the  Confederates  invaded  it,  thus  placing  the  onus  of 
firing  the  first  shot  in  Kentucky  on  the  Confederacy  rather 
than  the  Union.  This  gave  the  North  a  great  psychological 
advantage. 

As  Harry  J.  Carman  and  Reinhard  H.  Luthin  point  out  in 
Lincoln  and  the  Patronage  (New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1943),  much  of  the  Lincoln  administration's  Kentucky 
patronage  involved  military  commissions.  They  argue  that  he 
took  care  to  fill  the  officerships  with  good  Union  men,  but  that 
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he  tried  to  fill  military  appointments  in  Kentucky  with  men 
who  had  some  connection  with  the  state,  that  is,  men  who 
were  Kentucky  residents  or  who  had  been  born  in  Kentucky. 
They  could  have  added  that  he  tried  to  cement  Kentucky  to  the 
Union  cause  by  making  military  appointments  recom- 
mended by  influential  Kentuckians. 

The  point  of  C.  A.  Wickliffe's  letter  of  recommendation  for 
Major  Wallen  was  that  Lincoln  must  appoint  Southern-born 
men  to  the  United  States  Army,  rather  than  that  Kentucky 
must  have  only  Southern-born  officers  operating  within  its 
borders.  By  1862,  then,  Border  State  pohcy  included  efforts  to 
tie  their  loyalties  to  the  Union,  not  by  leaving  them  alone,  but 
by  giving  their  region  appointments  in  the  United  States 
Army. 

Henry  D.  Wallen  was  not  apparently  a  Kentuckian,  how- 
ever. When  his  son  was  appointed  to  West  Point  in  1862,  he 
was  listed  as  a  Georgian.  Wallen  was  a  Regular  Army  cap- 
tain when  the  war  began  and  was  serving  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
In  the  autumn  of  1861,  he  was  promoted  to  Major  of  the 
Seventh  Infantry,  but  he  had  friends  in  high  places  and,  as 
soon  as  he  received  his  promotion,  these  friends  were  urging 
further  promotion  —  to  Inspector  General  or  Brigadier 
General.  President  Lincoln  wrote  a  memorandum  as  early  as 
December  4,  1861,  reminding  himself  that  Wallen  was  being 
pushed  for  higher  rank.  On  January  18, 1862,  Senator  John  J. 
Crittenden  of  Kentucky,  Senator  Henry  S.  Lane  of  Indiana, 
Senator  John  P.  Hale  of  Maine,  and  Senator  James  W. 
Nesmith  of  Oregon  called  on  President  Lincoln,  begging  him 
not  to  send  Major  Wallen  to  New  Mexico.  Lincoln  then  wrote  a 
strongly  worded  recommendation  to  Secretary  of  War  Stan- 
ton that  he  not  be  sent.  Two  days  later,  Lincoln  endorsed  Con- 
gressman Wickliffe's  request  on  Wallen's  behalf.  On  the  same 
day  that  the  Senators  called  on  Major  Wallen's  behalf,  Lin- 
coln ordered  "it  to  [be]  definitely  settled"  that  Henry  D.  Wal- 
len, Jr.,  presumably  the  Major's  son,  be  one  of  the  ten  at-large 
appointments  to  become  a  cadet  at  West  Point.  This  request 
was  obeyed,  and  young  Wallen  entered  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  that  year. 

Major  Wallen  did  not  fare  as  well.  He  served  for  two  years  in 
New  Mexico,  fighting  Indians  and  Confederate  sympathizers 
in  that  far-off  and  rather  inglorious  sideshow  to  the  great 
Civil  War.  Lincoln's  wishes  could  be  overridden.  But  the  ad- 
ministration's "Southern  strategy"  was  at  work.  Of  the  ten  at- 
large  appointments  to  West  Point,  four  came  from  slave 
states. 

Charles  A.  Wickliffe's  influence  with  the  administration 
would  fade.  Wickliffe  (he  spelled  his  name  with  an  "e,"  but  he 
went  blind  late  in  his  life,  and  the  approach  of  this  condition 
may  account  for  the  bizarre  spelling  and  handwriting  in  his 
letter)  was  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1788.  He  had  served  in  Con- 
gress practically  forty  years  before  Lincoln  received  his  rec- 
ommendation for  Major  Wallen.  He  had  been  a  Whig  and 
served  in  John  Tyler's  Cabinet.  During  the  Civil  War,  Wick- 
liffe, a  Union-loving  moderate,  became  a  leader  of  Unionist 
sentiment  in  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky.  Joshua  F.  Speed 
recommended  Wickliffe  in  May  of  1861,  as  a  safe  recipient  of 
the  arms  that  were  being  distributed  secretly  in  Kentucky  to 
Union  men.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war,  then,  he  was  grouped 
with  the  likes  of  the  Speed  family,  James  Harlan,  and  Garrett 
Davis  as  a  loyal  bulwark  in  a  shaky  and  doubtful  state. 

Loyalty  to  the  Union  "as  it  was"  was  as  far  as  Wickliffe's 
loyalty  extended,  however.  When  President  Lincoln  began  in 
the  spring  of  1862  to  urge  the  Border  States  to  adopt  a  plan  of 
emancipation  within  their  borders,  he  raised  constitutional 
objections.  By  1863,  he  was  so  alienated  from  the  measures  of 
the  Lincoln  administration  that  he  became  the  nominee  for 
Governor  of  Kentucky  on  the  Peace  Democratic  platform, 


which  decried  the  Federal  government's  usurpations  of 
Kentucky's  constitutional  liberties.  In  a  rare  letter  to  his  wife. 
President  Lincoln  commented  on  Wickliffe's  loss  of  the  elec- 
tion to  Unionist  Democrat  Thomas  Bramlette:  "Old  Mr.  Wick- 
liffe got  ugly,  as  you  know,  ran  for  Governor,  and  is  terribly 
beaten." 

Wickliffe's  career  is  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  Lincoln's  Border 
State  policies.  In  the  early  months  of  the  war,  the  President 
cooperated  with  even  Democrats  like  Wickliffe  as  long  as  they 
sought  to  keep  the  Union  together.  Once  Kentucky  was  safely 
in  the  Union  fold,  the  inertia  of  constitutional  boundaries  and 
legalities  kept  her  on  the  North's  side  despite  the  extreme 
unpopularity  of  emancipation  within  this  slave-holding  state. 
If  a  few  strong-willed  and  independent  old  men  like  Wickliffe 
refused  to  change  their  principles,  the  state  did  not  waver,  and 
Wickliffe  lost  in  a  landslide.  Had  the  Lincoln  administration 
followed  a  policy  of  tampering  with  slavery  from  the  start  of 
the  war,  Kentucky,  as  Holman  Hamilton  has  argued,  would 
doubtless  have  seceded  with  Virginia  and  the  rest  of  the  upper 
South. 

Two  of  the  new  appointments  to  the  Military  Academy 
hailed  from  Missouri,  and  the  administration  favored  candi- 
dates for  office  championed  by  men  from  this  Border  State  as 
well.  Reinhard  Luthin  and  Harry  Carman  argue  that  Mis- 
souri was  firmly  in  the  Union  bag  by  August  of  1861,  and  that 
Lincoln's  patronage  worries  in  that  state  thereafter  stemmed 
from  an  enormous  feud  between  conservative  politicians  of 
the  Edward  Bates,  Francis  P.  Blair,  and  Hamilton  R.  Gamble 
stripe  and  more  liberal  politicians  like  John  C.  Fremont  and 
B.  Gratz  Brown. 

The  Lincoln  administration,  as  much  by  accident  as  any- 
thing else,  was  firmly  the  captive  of  the  conservative  faction. 
Edward  Bates,  who  had  been  one  of  Lincoln's  rivals  for  the 
Presidential  nomination,  became  a  Cabinet  member,  as  did 
Lincoln's  other  major  rival  William  H.  Seward.  Hamilton  R. 
Gamble,  the  Governor  of  Missouri,  was  Bates's  brother-in- 
law.  Lincoln's  Postmaster  General  was  Montgomery  Blair, 
who  deserved  inclusion  in  the  first  Republican  President's 
Cabinet  because  of  his  important  contributions  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  party  and  because  the  Blair  family  in  general 
represented  the  interests  of  Democrats  who  became  Repub- 
licans. Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  was  Montgomery's  brother. 
Through  his  Cabinet,  then,  Lincoln  had  close  ties  to  the  one 
faction  in  Missouri.  The  other  faction,  identified  for  a  time 
with  the  career  and  charisma  of  John  C.  Fremont,  represented 
a  rival  Republican  interest  in  the  Presidency  which  Lincoln 
never  succeeded  in  conciliating.  Indeed,  the  only  reason  Fre- 
mont had  a  command  in  Missouri  was  that  he  had  once  been 
thick  with  the  Blairs,  and  they  persuaded  Lincoln  to  appoint 
him.  Later,  Missouri  proved  to  be  too  small  for  the  ambitions 
of  both  Francis  Blair  and  Fre'mont,  and  the  two  became  bitter 
factional  rivals. 

Major  Thomas  E.  Noell's  name  came  before  Lincoln  with 
impeccable  factional  credentials.  Hgmiilton  R.  Gamble  and 
Francis  Blair  were  leaders  of  the  faction,  as  was  Congressman 
James  S.  Rollins.  More  important  than  Noell's  factional 
identification  at  this  juncture  in  the  war,  at  least  from  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  point  of  view  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  politi- 
cians within  Missouri,  was  the  simple  fact  that  he  came  well 
recommended  by  a  Border  State  delegation.  This  seems  to 
have  been  persuasive,  for  on  April  1,  1862,  Thomas  E.  Noell 
became  a  captain  in  the  Nineteenth  Infantry,  United  States 
Army. 

Thomas  E.  Noell  was  being  recommended  for  promotion  by 
his  own  father,  John  Noell,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Mis- 
souri delegation  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  John  Noell 
died  in  Washington  in  1863,  before  his  term  ended.  In  1864,  his 
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FIGURE  2.  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr. 

son  resigned  his  commission  and  ran  successfully  for  his 
father's  former  seat.  Thomas  Noell  won  reelection  and,  like 
his  father,  died  in  office. 

Doubtless  the  word  was  out  in  Washington  that  a  way  to 
gain  an  appointment  from  the  Lincoln  administration  was  to 
represent  a  slave-state  interest  that  could  perhaps  be  won  to 
the  Union  side.  Lincoln  noted  in  the  case  of  Noell  that  the 
appointment  was  of  special  merit  if  it  were  true  that  there  were 
no  Missouri  men  in  the  new  units  of  the  Regular  Army.  Major 
Wallen,  on  the  other  hand,  had  influential  friends  all  over  the 
Union,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  his  friends  followed  up 
their  pleas  for  saving  his  career  from  the  obscurity  of  the  New 
Mexico  theater  of  war  by  having  Kentuckian  Charles  Wick- 
liffe  urge  the  Major's  cause  on  the  ground  that  there  were  too 
few  Southern-born  men  in  the  Army. 

The  story  of  the  Border  States  always  serves  to  impress  us 
with  the  speed  with  which  political  events  in  the  Civil  War 
moved.  Although  it  is  fashionable  to  think  that  a  pohcy  of 
emancipation  was  arrived  at  at  a  snail's  pace,  the  view  from 
the  Border  suggest  quite  the  opposite.  One  must  keep  in  mind 
that  slavery  was  an  institution  over  two  centuries  old  in  a 
country  than  was  fifteen  years  short  of  one  century  old.  The 
United  States  was  no  nearer  abolishing  slavery  on  April  13, 
1861, than  it  had  been  one,  two,  or  three  decades  before.  In  fact, 
the  chances  of  doing  away  with  the  peculiar  institution 
without  war  were  far  shmmer  in  1861  than  in  the  first  fifty 
years  after  the  American  Revolution.  As  Lincoln  figured  out 
■and  said  repeatedly,  as  far  as  slavery  was  concerned  there 
had  been  no  progress,  only  decline,  from  the  conditions  of  the 
early  days  of  the  repubUc.  Recent  studies  of  the  economic 
health  of  the  slave  economy  indicate  that  it  was  thriving,  and 
its  racial  purpose  never  changed. 
To  look  at  the  Civil  War  through  a  Kentucky  prism  is  to  see 


events  fairly  hurtling  past.  If  the  Kentucky  legislature  had 
been  sitting  on  April  14,  when  Sumter  was  fired  upon,  she 
might  well  have  left  the  Union  with  the  other  four  Southern 
states  which  did  so  for  that  reason.  In  May,  Lincoln  was 
smuggling  guns  into  the  state  to  any  Democrat  who  seemed  to 
want  to  keep  Kentucky  out  of  the  Confederacy.  The  President 
ignored  the  state's  illegal  neutrality.  By  the  Fourth  of  July, 
Lincoln  attacked  neutrality  as  showing  "no  fidelity  to  the 
Constitution,"  but  he  sent  no  Union  troops  to  Kentucky.  Even 
after  Unionists  won  the  August  elections  for  a  new  state 
legislature,  Lincoln  kept  only  Kentucky  soldiers  in  Kentucky. 
When  John  C.  Fremont  issued  an  emancipation  order  in  Mis- 
souri on  August  30,  some  Kentucky  soldiers  threw  down  their 
guns  and  went  home.  Within  a  week,  the  Confederates 
stupidly  invaded  Kentucky.  The  legislature  then  abandoned 
neutrality  and  took  active  measures  to  support  the  North. 

In  just  a  year  from  this  time,  Lincoln  would  identify  his 
administration  with  a  poUcy  of  emancipation.  And  he  wasted 
very  little  time  in  broaching  the  subject  to  the  slave-holding 
Border.  In  six  months  Lincoln  was  advising  the  Border  States 
to  get  rid  of  slavery;  he  sugared  the  pill  by  offering  compensa- 
tion. Kentucky  turned  the  offer  down,  and  it  was  Kentucky 
Congressmen  especially,  among  them  Charles  Wickliffe,  who 
raised  objections  to  the  plan  in  a  meeting  of  Border  State  Con- 
gressmen with  Lincoln  on  March  10,'  1862. 

The  price  Lincoln  paid  was  unpopularity.  McClellan  took 
Kentucky  in  a  landslide  in  1864,  61,000  to  26,000,  and,  as  Hol- 
man  Hamilton  has  said,  in  spirit  Kentucky  then  joined  the 
Confederacy.  For  practical  mihtary  reasons,  however,  Lin- 
coln's cautious  early  policy  of  giving  the  reluctant  Border  dis- 
proportionate attention  paid  off,  and  Missouri  and  Kentucky 
helped  more  than  they  hindered  the  effort  to  keep  the  nation 
from  falling  apart. 
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LOUIS  A.  WARREN  LINCOLN  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM  IS 
RECIPIENT  OF  BARONDESS/LINCOLN  AWARD 


The  Civil  War  Round  Table  of  New  York  has  this  month 
honored  the  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 
with  the  Barondess/Lincoln  Award.  The  award  is  given  each 
year  for  "contribution  to  the  greater  appreciation  of  the  life 
and  works  of  Abraham  Lincoln."  Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr.,  accepted 
the  award  at  the  meeting  of  the  Civil  War  Round  Table  on 
February  14th  at  the  7th  Regiment  Armory  in  Manhattan. 

The  Round  Table  noted  that  1978  marked  fifty  years  of  ser- 
vice as  a  "respository  of  Lincoln .  .  .  artifacts  and  a .  .  .  library 
on  the  subject"  for  the  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum.  It  noted 
also  the  institution's  acting  "as  a  clearing-house  of  informa- 
tion on  Lincoln."  Lincoln  Lore,  first  issued  in  1929,  is  now  sent 
"monthly  free  of  charge  to  six  thousand  schools  aind  universi- 
ties, historical  societies,  Lincoln  scholars  and  collectors"  and 
"is  the  accepted  authority  in  the  matter  of  bibliography  of 
printed  materials  on  Lincoln."  The  Round  Table  mentioned 
as  well  the  R.  Gerald  McMurtry  Lecture,  which  "brings  to  Fort 
Wayne  an  outstanding  Lincoln  scholar  to  speak  on  some  new 
aspect  of  research  in  the  field." 

The  Barondess/Lincoln  Award  was  established  in  1962  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Barondess  of  New  York,  a  charter 
member  of  the  Round  Table  and  the  author  of  several  works 
on  Lincoln.  Barondess  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar,  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  College  and  the  New  York  University 


Law  School.  Lincoln  students  know  him  as  the  author  of 
Three  Lincoln  Masterpieces:  Cooper  Institute  Speech,  Gettys- 
burg  Address,  Second  Inaugural  (Charleston,  West  Virginia: 
Education  Foundation  of  West  Virginia,  Inc.,  1954).  The  Louis 
A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  contains  three  other 
pamphlets  by  Barondess:  The  Gettysburg  Address:  Reveal- 
ing Facts  About  One  of  the  "Supreme  Masterpieces"  of  the 
English  Language  (Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  Auto- 
graph Collectors'  Journal,  Spring  Issue,  1952,  Vol.  IV,  No. 
Ill),  Lincoln 's  Cooper  Institute  Speech  ([New  York]:  The  Civil 
War  Round  Table  of  New  York,  Inc.,  1953),  and  The  Adven- 
ture of  the  Missing  Briefs  ([New  York]:  The  Civil  War  Round 
Table  of  New  York,  Inc.,  1955). 

The  first  recipient  of  the  Barondess/Lincoln  Award  was 
author  Neil  Harris.  Last  year  Stephen  B.  Gates  gained  the 
award  for  With  Malice  Toward  None:  The  Life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  Civil  War  Round  Table  honored  Louis  A.  Warren 
with  the  Barondess/Lincoln  Award  in  1965,  and  now  it 
honors  the  institution  which  bears  his  name.  The  staff  of  the 
Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  is  most  grate- 
ful to  the  New  York  group  for  noticing  our  "contribution  to  the 
greater  appreciation  of  the  life  and  works  of  Abraham 
Lincoln."  Lincoln  students  everywhere  appreciate  the  efforts 
of  this  Civil  War  Round  Table  to  stimulate  work  in  the  Lin- 
coln field. 


'PIG  IRON"  AND  THE  GENESIS  OF  A  LINCOLN  CAMPAIGN  MEDAL 


Although  museums  and  collectors  have  hotly  pursued  the 
medals  and  buttons  associated  with  Abraham  Lincoln's 
campaigns  for  the  Presidency,  they  have  generally  had  more 
success  in  acquiring  the  medals  than  in  describing  the 
specific  circumstances  of  their  production  and  use.  Hardly 
any  form  of  information  is  more  difficult  to  come  by  than  that 
which  links  these  solid  artifacts  with  the  men  who  produced 
them  and  the  politicians  who  encouraged  their  use.  The  his- 
torians who  are  most  familiar  with  the  letters  and  political 
hterature  of  the  period  have  shown  little  interest  in  the  ma- 
terial political  culture  of  Lincoln's  day.  (Collectors  and 
museum  curators  spend  their  daily  lives  amidst  the  remains 
of  that  political  culture,  but  they  tend  to  have  little  time  to  cul- 
tivate the  broad  familiarity  with  written  sources  necessary  to 
explain  the  uses  of  the  artifacts.  This  article  is  a  very  modest 
attempt  to  bridge  that  gap  in  the  case  of  one  Lincoln 
campaign  medal. 

In  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Papers  at  the  Library  of  Congress, 
there  is  a  letter  written  by  William  Darrah  Kelley  of 
Philadelphia  to  Norman  Buel  Judd  which  gives  a  brief 
glimpse  of  the  circumstances  which  produced  a  campaign 
medal.  Kelley,  who  ran  successfully  for  Congress  the  year  of 
Lincoln's  first  election  to  the  Presidency,  was  a  Democrat 
turned  Republican  and  a  free  trader  become  protectionist.  In 
Kelley's  long  career  in  Congress  after  this  first  successful  run, 
he  became  so  strongly  identified  with  tariff  protection  for 
Pennsylvania's  iron  and  steel  industries  that  he  was  nick- 
named "Pig  Iron."  Judd,  another  Democrat  turned  Repubh- 
can,  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
Chairman  of  Illinois's  State  Central  Committee,  and,  most 
important,  a  close  political  advisor  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the 
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FIGURE  1.  Campaign  medal,  AL  1860-12. 
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1860  campaign. 

On  June  1,  1860,  Kelley  wrote  Judd  from  Philadelphia, 
telling  him,  "A  townsman  of  mine,  a  clever  artist  in  his  line  — 
is  very  anxious  to  get  out  a  medal  for  campaign  use  with  a 
faithful  likeness  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  To  do  this  requires  a  perfect 
profile  and  for  this  he  has  applied  to  me."  Pictures  of  the  sur- 
prise nominee  of  the  Republican  party  were  evidently  scarce 
in  the  East.  "Can  you  send  me  one  —  A  reliable pro/i/e  —  or  if 
you  have  none  can  you  induce  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  favor  to  me,  or 
for  the  good  of  the  cause  to  have  one  photgraphed,"  Kelley 
asked.  "I  hereby  transfer  my  commission  to  you  not  doubting 
that  it  will  be  faithfully  executed  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience." Kelley  added.  "I  will  cheerfully  honor  a  draft  for 
the  cost  &  trouble  as  I  believe  it  will  result  in  a  creditable 
work."  Kelley's  letter  then  concluded  with  a  report  on  the  ex- 
ceedingly good  political  prospects  for  the  Republican  cause  in 
Pennsylvania:".  .  .  the  good  old  Keystone  state  is  no  longer  in 
the  category  of  doubtful  things." 

On  June  6th  the  diligent  Judd  wrote  "Friend  Lincoln,"  en- 
closing Kelley's  letter  and  reminding  the  Presidential 
nominee  that  Kelley  "was  with  the  party  that  visited  you  to 
notify  you  of  your  nomination."  Judd  explained  that  he  sent 
Kelley's  letter  "not ...  so  much  on  account  of  the  picture  prop- 
osition as  that  you  may  know  his  views  of  Penn.,  and  that 
your  over  zealous  friends  may  let  well  enough  alone."  How- 
ever, Judd  did  comment  on  the  "picture  proposition":  "The 
picture  although  troublesome  to  you,  when  requested  by  such 
a  person  as  Judge  Kelley  ought  to  be  attended  to  —  Every  little 
[bit]  helps,  and  I  am  coming  to  believe,  that  likenesses  broad 
cast,  are  excellent  means  of  electioneering." 

For  his  part,  Lincoln  not  only  read  the  political  news  from 
Pennsylvania  but  also  attended,  apparently,  to  the  "picture 
proposition."  The  envelope  from  Judd  bears  these  words  in 
Lincoln's  hand:  "Judge  Kelly  [sic].  Profile."  In  another  hand 
is  written,  "Answered." 

Lincoln  had  received  the  nomination  on  May  18th,  and 
there  was  no  abundance  of  photographs  of  the  candidate  from 
which  to  choose  three  weeks  later,  when  Kelley's  letter 
arrived.  However,  the  candidate  had  posed  for  a  series  of 
photographs  in  Springfield  three  days  before  Judd's  letter 
was  written.  The  four  photographs  taken  by  Alexander  Hesler 
on  June  3, 1860,  included  one  which  was  nearly  in  profile.  Per- 
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FIGURE  3.  Campaign  medal,  AL  1860-33. 

haps  this  is  the  one  Lincoln  sent  Kelley  for  his  medal-making 
constituent  (see  FIGURE  2).  There  are  two  campaign  medals 
listed  in  J.  Doyle  DeWitt's  Century  of  Campaign  Buttons, 
1789-1889  {[Hartford]:  privately  published,  1959)  which  were 
struck  in  Philadelphia  and  seem  to  have  been  based  on  the 
Hesler  photograph.  One  (No.  AL  1860-12  in  DeWitt's  book) 
was  engraved  by  William  H.  Key  and,  says  DeWitt,  "undoubt- 
edly was  based  upon  the  photograph  of  Lincoln  made  by  Hes- 
ler in  Springfield  on  June  3,  1860."  The  reverse  of  this  medal 
bears  the  inscription:  "THE  PEOPLES/  CHOICE/  1860/ 
LINCOLN  &  HAMLIN/  FREEDOM/  &/  PROTECTION." 
The  other  (No.  AL  1860-33),  engraved  by  Robert  Lovett,  Jr.,  of 
Philadelphia,  misspells  Lincoln's  name  as  "ABRAM"  on  the 
obverse,  and  bears  the  inscriptions  on  the  reverse:  "FREE- 
DOM &  PROTECTION,  LINCOLN  &  HAMLIN"  and  "THE/ 
MAN  THAT/  CAN  SPLIT  RAILS/  OR  GUIDE  THE/  SHIP 
OF/  STATE." 
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FIGURE  2.  Hesler's  near-profile  photograph  of  Lincoln. 
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FIGURE  4.  This  campaign  medal,  struck  in  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut,  may  have  been  based  on  this  pro- 
file photograph  (inset). 
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FIGURE  5.  Reverse  of  campaign  medal,  AL  1860-12. 
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FIGURE  6.  Reverse  of  campaign  medal,  AL  1860-33. 
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FIGURES  7-8.  Another  possible  candidate  for  the  medal  struck  by  William  D.  Kelley's  constituent  is  the  one  shown 
above  (obverse  and  reverse).  J.  Doyle  DeWitt  identifies  the  medal  as  AL  1860-5 1 .  It  was  struck  by  Robert  Lovett  of 
Philadelphia.  Like  other  Lincoln  campaign  items  from  tariff-mad  Pennsylvania,  this  one  urged  "PROTECTION 
TO  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY."  Here  the  tariff  appeal  was  combined  with  the  slogan  "FREE/HOMES/FOR/FREE 
MEN."  The  latter  slogan  combined  the  idea  of  homestead  legislation  (free  homes)  with  the  heart  of  the  Republican 
idea,  free  soil  (free  men).  Winning  Pennsylvania  was  a  key  to  Republican  success  in  1860,  and  Lincoln's  "sound" 
record  on  the  tariff  was  essential.  When  Lincoln  selected  his  cabinet  after  the  victory,  rewarding  Pennsylvania 
was  crucial.  One  of  the  arguments  used  by  supporters  of  Simon  Cameron's  bid  for  a  cabinet  position  was  that  it 
would  reassure  Pennsylvania's  high-tariff  men,  especially  if  Cameron  were  made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Un- 
fortunately for  Cameron,  he  had  a  reputation  for  corruption  and  dishonesty,  and  the  idea  of  associating  Cameron 
with  the  Treasury  was  more  than  many  Republicans  could  stomach.  Some  found  the  idea  of  any  association  of 
Cameron  with  "Honest  Abe"  repulsive,  but  in  the  end  Cameron  became  Secretary  of  War. 

One  other  Lincoln  campaign  medal  (identified  by  DeWitt  as  AL  1860-47)  called  for  "PROTECTION 
TO/HONEST/INDUSTRY."  Its  place  of  manufacture  is  unknown,  but  all  other  pro-tariff  campaign  medals 
identified  by  DeWitt  came  from  Pennsylvania.  Issues  changed  in  1864,  and  only  one  medal  mentioned  the  tariff.  It 
was,  of  course,  made  in  Philadelphia. 
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Until  more  is  known  about  Kelley's  constituent,  the  precise 
identification  of  the  medal  will  remain  in  doubt.  However, 
some  modest  conclusions  can  be  drawn  at  this  point.  Both  of 
the  medals  described  above  reveal  Pennsylvania's  obsession 
with  the  tariff,  a  preoccupation  which  Abraham  Lincoln  un- 
derstood very  well.  In  January  of  1861,  when  President-elect 
Lincoln  decided  to  offer  the  position  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  Ohio's  Salmon  P.  Chase  rather  than  Penn- 
sylvania's Simon  Cameron,  he  explained  to  a  political  confi- 
dante, "But  then  comes  the  danger  that  the  protectionists  of 
Pennsylvania  will  be  dissatisfied."  Only  the  medals  from 
Pennsylvania  (and  one  the  source  of  which  is  unknown)  stress 
"Protection."  Others  deal  with  Union  or  free  soil.  It  seems  fit- 
ting that  "Pig  Iron"  Kelley  should  have  been  midwife  to  the 
birth  of  such  campaign  materials. 

It  is  instructive,  too,  to  note  the  primitive  state  of  campaign 
financing.  Kelley  was  willing  to  pay  out  of  his  own  pocket  for 
the  production  of  a  photograph  to  aid  the  Philadelphia  medal- 
maker.  In  fact,  the  nature  of  campaigning  itself  was  not  yet  a 
matter  of  predictable  public-relations  techniques.  Norman 
Judd  served  in  the  Illinois  Senate  from  1844  to  1860  and  was  a 
political  wire-puller  of  long  standing.  Lincoln  knew  Judd's 
abilities  very  well,  and,  when  he  was  having  difficulty  with 
excluding  Cameron  from  his  cabinet,  he  had  "a  great  notion 
to  post  Judd  fully  in  this  matter,  and  get  him  to  visit  Washing- 
ton, and  in  his  quiet  way,  try  to  adjust  it  satisfactorily."  As 
Chairman  of  Illinois's  Republican  State  Central  Committee 
and  a  member  of  the  Republican  National  Committee  from 
1856  to  1861,  Judd  was  a  politician's  politician,  a  man  who 
surely  knew  how  to  run  a  campaign.  Yet  even  Judd  instructed 
Lincoln  to  see  to  the  "picture  proposition"  largely  as  a  favor  to 
Kelley  and  was  just  "coming  to  believe,  that  likenesses  broad 
cast,  are  excellent  means  of  electioneering." 

Historians  are  a  little  like  Judd  in  that  they  are  just  coming 
to  realize  the  significance  of  a  broad  range  of  campaign 
materials.  Medals  do  have  some  political  content;  in  1860, 
Pennsylvania's  campaign  medals  mentioned  protection  — 
others  did  not.  Still,  it  is  the  general  lack  of  content  in  such 
materials  that  is  revealing.  Judd,  Lincoln,  and  Kelley  attend- 
ed to  the  medal  matter  in  the  crush  of  other  important  polit- 
ical business.  Though  historians  stress  issues  in  their  studies 
of  politicians,  the  politicians  often  preferred  not  to.  Issues  are 
divisive.  Medals  and  pictures  are  not.  Politicians  ran 
"hurrah"  campaigns,  not  debates  on  political  science,  and  the 
great  abundance  of  "hurrah"  campaign  ephemera  is  the  best 
proof  of  the  politicians'  preferences. 
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FIGURE  9.  William  Darrah  Kelley. 
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DEBATES:  A  COPY  PRESENTED 

BUT  NOT  SIGNED 

Editor's  Note:  I  am  indebted  to  Grant  Talbot  Dean  of  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society  for  informing  me  of  the  existence  of  the  book  discussed  in  this  article. 

The  Chicago  Historical  Society  owns  an  interesting  copy  of 
the  Political  Debates  Between  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  the  Celebrated  Campaign  of  1858, 
in  Illinois  which  bears  this  inscription:  "James  C. 
ConkHng/Presented  by /A  Lincoln/April  7  1860."  Harry  E. 
Pratt  did  not  list  this  copy  in  "Lincoln  Autographed  Debates," 
Manuscripts,  VI  (Summer,  1954). 

James  Cook  Conkling  (1816-1899)  was  a  likely  recipient  of  a 
free  copy  of  Lincoln's  book.  Born  in  New  York  City,  Conkling 
graduated  from  Princeton  and  settled  in  Springfield  in  1838. 
Politics,  profession,  and  matrimony  soon  forged  a  Lincoln- 
Conkling  friendship.  Conkling  was,  like  Lincoln,  a  lawyer 
and  a  Whig  in  politics.  In  1841,  he  married  Mercy  Ann  Lever- 
ing, the  "Dearest  Merce"  of  Mary  Todd  (Lincoln's)  earliest 
known  letters.  In  fact,  Conkling's  letters  provide  one  of  the 
more  important  sources  for  the  Todd-Lincoln  courtship,  the 
gay  social  life  of  early  Springfield,  and  the  early  appearance 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Conkling  was  a  politician  of  some  local  prominence,  being 
elected  mayor  of  Springfield  in  1844  and  to  the  Illinois  House 
of  Representatives  in  1851.  Like  Lincoln,  Conkling  became  a 
Republican.  He  campaigned  for  Lincoln  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1860.  When  Lincoln  became  President,  Conkling  occa- 
sionally visited  Washington  as  agent  to  handle  Federal 
accounts  for  the  State  of  Illinois.  In  1862,  he  used  his  friend- 
ship with  the  President  as  an  avenue  to  press  for  the  selection 
of  Mackinaw  City  rather  than  Michilimackinaw  as  a  spot  to 
be  fortified  for  the  protection  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Conkling 
cited  a  number  of  arguments  about  the  relative  military  ad- 
vantages of  the  two  sites,  but  he  also  admitted  that  he  had  in- 
vested some  $18,000  in  Mackinaw  City  over  the  previous  five 
years. 

Students  of  Lincoln's  Presidency  know  Conkling  principal- 
ly for  his  invitation  to  Lincoln  to  speak  at  a  mass  rally  in 
Illinois  on  September  3,  1863.  Conkling  hoped  that  Lincoln 
would  make  a  personal  appearance,  but  from  the  start  Lin- 
coln leaned  towards  sending  a  letter  to  be  read  at  the  rally. 
Conkling,  whom  Lincoln  thought  "one  of  the  best  public 
readers"  he  knew,  read  the  famous  letter  at  the  rally.  Lincoln 
had  cautioned  him:  "Read  it  very  slowly."  The  letter  defended 
the  administration's  policies  of  emancipation  and  arming 
Negroes  as  the  best  ways  militarily  to  save  the  Union. 
Conkling  was  an  ardent  antislavery  man,  and  he 
complimented  the  letter  and  hoped  for  the  day  when  military 
success  would  leave  "no  question  as  to  the  condition  and 
rights  of  'American  citizens  of  African  descent.'" 

Conkling  wanted  to  visit  Europe,  and,  in  the  summer  of 
1864,  he  pressed  Lincoln  for  a  European  appointment.  The 
President  gave  Conkling  an  introduction  to  Secretary  of  State 
William  H.  Seward,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  Conkling  never- 
theless continued  to  work  hard  for  Lincoln's  reelection  and 
spurned  the  third-party  movements  which  lured  some  other 
antislavery  liberals  away  from  Lincoln's  camp.  When  Lin- 
coln won  reelection,  Conkling  pressed  again  for  a  European 
appointment,  but  the  result  was  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
summer. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  Lincoln's  close  personal  relationship 
with  Conkling.  He  referred  to  him  at  various  times  during  the 
Civil  War  as  "entirely  trustworthy,"  as  "my  personal  friend  of 
long  standing,"  as  "a  good  man,"  and  as  "a  particular  friend 
&  fellow  townsman."  Yet  the  Conkling  presentation  copy  of 
the  Debates  is  not  autographed  by  Lincoln.  Harry  Pratt 
missed  the  Conkling  copy,  but  he  did  note  two  similar  un- 
signed presentation  copies.  John  H.  Littlefield,  once  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Lincoln-Herndon  law  office,  wrote  in  his  copy: 
"J.H.  Littlefield  From  A.  Lincoln,  April  25, 1860."And  Charles 
J.  Sellon,  an  Illinois  newspaper  editor,  wrote  in  his:  "Chas.  J. 
Sellon  Presented  by  Hon  A.  Lincoln."  The  inscription  in  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society  copy  is  in  Conkling's  hand.  It  is 
written  in  ink;  Lincoln  wrote  in  ink  in  only  one  of  the  nineteen 
known  copies  he  signed.  It  is  dated;  Lincoln  dated  only  one  of 
the  copies  he  signed.  The  early  April  date  would  be  approxi- 
mately the  time  Lincoln  first  received  his  one  hundred  copies 
of  the  book  from  the  publisher,  and  Lincoln  was  in  Spring- 
field on  April  7th.  Like  Littlefield  and  Sellon,  James  Conkling 
failed  to  have  Lincoln  sign  his  copy  of  this  famous  book. 
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BY  THE  PEOPLE,  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 
Lincoln  in  Graphic  Art,  1860-1865 


The  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  is  spon- 
soring an  exhibit  of  popular  prints  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the 
Cannon  Office  Building  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
February  and  March  of  1981.  The  exhibit,  nestled  in  the 
arches  of  the  handsome  rotunda  of  the  Cannon  Building,  is 
open  to  the  public  and  free  of  charge.  The  customary  traffic 
in  this  building  consists  of  people  who  are  themselves  poli- 
ticians, who  work  for  politicians,  or  who  call  on  politicians, 
and  the  exhibit  naturally  focuses  on  Lincoln's  political  image. 

The  heyday  of  public  relations  and  propaganda  arrived 
only  with  the  First  World  War,  and  America's  nineteenth- 
century  Presidents  had  little  awareness  of  the  powers  of 
conscious  image-making.  The  Lincoln  administration,  which 
at  its  height  had  a  White  House  staff  of  three  secretaries, 
employed  none  of  the  elaborate  apparatus  of  modern  image- 
conscious  politicians.  Imagery  was  the  province  of,  among 
others,  the  popular  printmakers  of  the  day. 

Abraham   Lincoln   and   the  ' 

graphic  arts  in  America  grew 
up  together.  Neither  took  much 
notice  of  the  other  until  1860, 
when  Lincoln  became  the 
Republican  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent. Suddenly  the  Republican 
party  needed  picturesofhim  for 
campaign  posters,  and  the 
voters  wanted  to  know  what  he 
looked  like.  Lincoln's  looks 
were  an  issue  well  before  most 
people  had  seen  a  picture  of 
him,  for  it  was  widely  rumored 
that  he  was  ugly.  Lincoln  was 
genuinely  modest  about  his 
looks,  and  he  took  notice  of  the 
graphic  arts  only  when  they 
were  forced  upon  his  attention. 
He  rarely  commented  on  the 
various  portraits  of  him  pro- 
duced after  he  became  a  nation- 
al political  figure.  He  confessed 
that  he  knew  "nothing"  of  such 
matters,  that  he  had  an  "un- 
practiced  eye,"  and  that  he 
was,  in  truth,  "a  very  indif- 
ferent judge"  of  the  artistic 
merits  of  efforts  to  capture  his 
likeness. 

Lincoln's  Presidential  nomi- 
nation in  1860  surprised  nearly 
everyone.  The  first  mass- 
produced  likeness  of  him,  an 
engraving  by  F.  H.  Brown  of 
Chicago,  appeared  only  at  the 
nominating  convention  itself. 
Lincoln  had  been  so  seldom 
photographed  before  1860  that    FIGURE  1.  How  the  peopl 
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the  printmaker  had  to  copy  his  likeness  from  a  photograph 
taken  in  Chicago  in  1857,  a  photograph  noted  for  the  dis- 
orderly appearance  of  Lincoln's  hair.  Printmakers  needed 
more  photographs  of  the  candidate  and  more  gentlemanly 
poses.  Numerous  sittings  for  photographers  and  for  painters 
with  commissions  from  Republican  patrons  demanding  that 
they  make  the  candidate  "good  looking  whether  the  original 
would  justify  it  or  not"  soon  solved  the  problem  of  models 
from  which  the  printmakers  could  work,  and  the  great  process 
of  Presidential  image-making  began. 

Popular  prints  relied  on  sentimentalism,  sensationalism, 
and  satire.  Sensational  pictures  of  fires  and  other  disasters 
had  helped  make  lithography  a  growth  industry  in  the  1840s, 
and,  during  Lincoln's  Presidency,  the  printmakers  would 
capitalize  on  battle  scenes  to  continue  this  form  of  appeal. 
Sentimentalism,  however,  was  the  dominantmotif  of  popular 
prints,  just  as  it  dominated  popular  literature.  Politics  lent 

themselves  more  to  satire  than 
sentiment,  and  Presidential 
campaigns  always  boosted  the 
cartoon  industry.  In  the  end, 
nevertheless,  sentimentalism 
triumphed  —  a  victory  so  com- 
plete that  the  political  cartoons 
of  Lincoln  still  appear  a  little 
strange  to  us. 

They  appear  strange,  too, 
because  the  nature  of  the  art  of 
political  cartooning  was  quite 
different  in  Lincoln's  era  from 
that  of  today.  For  one  thing, 
cartoons  were  a  part  of  the 
print  business.  Most  were 
poster  cartoons  issued  as 
separate  prints  by  firms  like 
Currier  &  Ives,  more  famous 
today  for  nostalgic  landscapes 
and  sentimental  genre  pictures. 
These  firms  put  business  ahead 
of  politics  and  produced  both 
pro-  and  anti-Lincoln  cartoons. 
Sometimes  the  same  artist 
produced  cartoons  on  both  sides 
of  a  political  question.  Louis 
Maurer  (1832-1932)  drew  both 
"Honest  Abe  Taking  Them  on 
the  Half  Shell,"  predicting  that 
Lincoln  would  gobble  up  the 
Democratic  politicians  grown 
fat  from  their  long  years  in 
office,  and  "The  Rail  Candi- 
date," one  of  the  better  anti- 
Lincoln  cartoons  of  the  cam- 
paign. Another  difference  from 
modern  political  art  is  that 
cartoonists  did  not  go  in  for 
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FIGURE  2.  Louis  Maurer  guessed  at  Lincoln's  grin. 

caricature,  which  dominates  modern  political  cartoons. 
Instead  of  exaggerating  physical  features  which 
characterized  a  politician's  face,  they  copied  the  faces 
slavishly  from  available  photographs.  Maurer's  "Honest 
Abe"  is  adventuresome  in  attempting  to  depict  Lincoln's 
smile.  Lincoln  never  smiled  in  his  photographs,  and  to  this 
day  no  one  knows  what  his  teeth  looked  like.  Humor  usually 
stemmed  only  from  the  improbable  situations  in  which  the 
cartoonists  placed  the  politicians  or  from  balloons  of 
language,  often  filled  with  obscure  puns. 

The  political  cartoons  of  Lincoln's  day  were  not  forward- 
looking  in  terms  of  method.  They  are,  therefore,  all  the  better 
as  documents  of  the  social  and  political  beliefs  of  that  era. 
They  are  cluttered  with  figures  and  words,  and  the  social 
stereotypes  in  the  backgrounds  of  the  cartoons  are  a  vivid 
index  of  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  public  opinion. 

In  1860  the  cartoonists,  their  pens  ready  to  attack  William 
H.  Seward,  the  front-runner  for  the  Republican  nomination, 
were  as  astonished  as  most  American  voters  were  at  Lincoln's 
nomination.  Like  the  voters,  they  knew  almost  nothing  about 
him.  They  seized  with  alacrity  on  the  few  available  scraps  of 
colorful  information  about  Lincoln.  Republicans  touted 
Lincoln  as  the  "Railsplitter,"  and  a  rail  became  essential  in 
Lincoln  cartoons.  He  was  often  depicted  in  a  workingman's 
blouse  rather  than  the  customary  coat  and  tie  of  most 
candidates,  but,  no  matter  the  attire,  he  almost  always  had  a 
rail  handy.  He  might  use  his  rail  to  fend  off  candidates  trying 
to  break  into  the  White  House;  he  might  exercise  on  it;  or  he 
might  use  it  to  drive  the  wildcat  of  sectional  discord  back  into 
the  Republican  bag. 


THE    RAIL    CANOiOATE. 
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FIGURE   3.   Maurer  put  the  anti-Lincoln  elements 
together  in  their  simplest  form. 
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FIGURE  4.  Railing  at  the  candidate. 

The  standard  anti-Lincoln  cartoon  in  1860  contained  four 
elements:  Lincoln,  a  rail,  Horace  Greeley,  and  a  black  man. 
Greeley  was  a  cartoonist's  delight,  almost  a  self-caricature. 
The  moon-faced  outspoken  reformer  wore  a  long  white  duster, 
its  pockets  crammed  with  pamphlets  and  papers.  Over  the 
years,  Greeley  had  flirted  with  a  myriad  of  reforms,  some  of 
them  quite  radical,  and  he  came  to  symbolize  the  crank 
reformer  on  the  enthusiastic  lunatic  fringe  of  the  Republican 
party.  His  presence  in  the  cartoons  was  a  reminder  of  the 
allegedly  dangerous  and  radical  impulses  in  the  Republican 
party. 

One  need  not  look  long  at  political  cartoons  in  Lincoln's  era 
to  see  evidence  of  the  pervasive  racism  of  nineteenth-century 
American  popular  opinion.  The  presence  of  black  men, 
women,  girls,  boys,  and  babies  in  Lincoln  cartoons  was  meant 
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FIGURE  5.  Adalbert  Volck  was  among  the  best. 

to  stand  as  a  warning  of  the  racial  results  of  Republican  anti- 
slavery  policies. 

Lincoln  was  so  little  known  that  cartoonists  assumed  he 
was  a  nonentity  who  would  dance  to  the  tune  of  more  powerful 
figures  in  the  Republican  party.  Often,  he  was  not  even  the 
central  figure  in  their  busy  cartoons,  and  Lincoln's  failure  to 
take  over  the  central  spot  in  these  cartoons  is  an  unconscious 
sign  of  the  artists'  inabiUty  to  take  him  seriously.  What 
seemed  serious  was  the  threat  that  the  reform  impulse 
represented  by  Greeley  and  the  Negro  might  at  last  seize 
control  of  the  country  on  the  coattails  of  this  unobjectionable 
but  innocuous  candidate. 

The  greatest  satirical  talent  in  American  graphic  art  in 
Lincoln's  day  was  located  in  the  camp  of  the  opposition. 
Adalbert  Johann  Volck  (1828-1912)  was  a  Baltimore  dentist 
who  had  come  to  the  United  States  from  Bavaria.  He  probably 
received  some  training  in  the  graphic  arts  in  Europe,  as  did 
many  other  American  artists  in  Lincoln's  day,  but  Baltimore 
shaped  his  political  opinions.  Maryland,  though  it  did  not 
secede,  was  a  slave  state,  and  opposition  to  the  Republican 
party  in  the  state  was  virulent.  Volck  was  decidedly  pro- 
Southern  and  loathed  the  Lincoln  administration. 

Volck's  considerable  technical  skills  as  an  etcher  were 
united  with  a  sharp  satirical  eye.  In  one  of  the  most  brilliantly 
conceived  and  skillfully  executed  prints  of  the  period,  Volck 
pictured  Lincoln  as  a  hopelessly  idealistic  Don  Quixote, 
carrying  a  John  Brown  pike  instead  of  a  lance,  accompanied 
by  that  sordid  reminder  of  Northern  materialism,  Benjamin 
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FIGURE  7.  Benjamin  Butler  is  Falstaff. 

F.  Butler,  as  Sancho  Panza,  complete  with  stolen  Southern 
cutlery  in  his  belt.  Volck's  cartoons  also  played  on  fevered 
fears  of  doom  for  the  white  race  if  the  North  were  victorious  in 
the  Civil  War. 

Volck's  work  is  sometimes  carelessly  thought  of  as  Confed- 
erate cartoons,  the  only  vigorous  Southern  counterpart  of 
Thomas  Nast's  pro-Republican  cartoons  in  the  North.  In 
truth,  Nast  was  very  young  and  not  particularly  active  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  Volck's  satirical  etchings  were  really 
Copperhead  cartoons,  the  product  of  anti-Lincoln  sentiment 
in  the  North.  Volck  was  apparently  never  arrested  for 
producing  the  prints  nor  for  his  more  treasonous  activities 
like  smuggling  spies  and  medicines  to  the  Confederacy.  His 
art  stands  as  a  visual  embodiment  of  the  political  atmosphere 
which  led  a  group  of  Maryland  men  (and  one  D.  C. 
pharmacist's  assistant)  eventually  to  murder  President 
Lincoln.  John  Wilkes  Booth,  a  Maryland  native,  led  the 
group. 

By  1864  printmakers  knew  more  about  Lincoln,  and  their 
work  during  his  bid  for  reelection  seized  on  some  entirely  new 
themes.  The  rail  was  gone,  and  no  single  symbol  so 
dominated  cartoons  as  it  had  done  four  years  earlier.  Its 
nearest  competitor  was  Lincoln's  reputation  for  telling  jokes. 
This  quality  endears  him  to  twentieth-century  Americans, 
but  it  was  less  clearly  a  pohtical  asset  in  Lincoln's  earnest 
Victorian  era.  Cartoonists  frequently  attacked  him  as  a  mere 
frontier  joker  —  too  small  for  the  job  of  President. 

Two  of  the  better  cartoons  of  the  1864  campaign  capitalized 
on  Lincoln's  reputation  as  a  lover  of  Shakespeare's  works.  J. 
H.  Howard  depicted  Lincoln's  Democratic  rival  for  the 
Presidency,  George  B.  McClellan,  as  Hamlet,  holding  the 
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FIGURE  6.  Literary  allusions  were  common. 
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FIGURE  8.  A  crowded  but  effective  cartoon. 
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FIGURE  9.  A  cartoon  for  the  ugly  mood  of  1864. 

skull  of  Lincoln  as  Yorick  and  asking,  "Where  be  your  gibes 
now?"  Thus  the  artist  combined  his  knowledge  of  Lincoln's 
reputation  for  joking  and  for  reading  Shakespeare's  works. 
Another  cartoonist  moved  away  from  merely  associating 
Lincoln  with  black  people  to  turning  Lincoln  into  a  black  man 
himself  Shakespeare  provided  the  artful  mechanism  for 
doing  so:  the  cartoonist  depicted  Lincoln  as  Othello.  This 
print  lacked  the  simplicity  of  conception  of  Howard's  cartoon, 
but  the  crowded  stage  contained  other  figures  who 
symbolized  controversial  acts  of  the  Lincoln  administration. 
Secretary  of  State  Seward,  seated  at  Lincoln's  left,  had  once 
been  in  charge  of  arrests  of  disloyal  persons  in  the  North. 
Rumor  had  it  that  Seward  had  once  boasted  to  the  EngUsh 
ambassador  that  he  could  ring  a  little  bell  and  cause  the  arrest 
of  anyone  in  the  United  States. 

The  story  about  Seward  was  doubtless  untrue,  but  its  fame 
was  revealing  of  the  anxiety  aroused  by  the  suspension  of 
some  traditional  American  liberties  in  the  North  during  the 
Civil  War.  The  Democrats  were  bereft  of  their  traditional 


appeals  to  economic  discontent  by  high  wartime  employment. 
Lincoln  frustrated  some  of  their  appeals  to  racism  by 
claiming  that  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  essential 
to  provide  the  man  power  necessary  to  win  the  war.  The  issue 
of  civil  liberties  was  about  the  only  one  left  in  the  Democratic 
arsenal.  "The  Grave  of  the  Union"  added  to  the  traditional 
figures  of  Lincoln,  Greeley,  and  a  black  baby  (under  Henry 
Ward  Beecher's  arm),  portraits  of  those  "War  Democrats" 
who  served  the  Lincoln  administration,  most  notably  the 
driver  of  the  hearse.  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

Lincoln's  reputation  for  humor  did  not  prevent  the  creation 
of  sinister  images  of  the  President.  The  story  that  Lincoln  had 
asked  his  friend  Ward  Hill  Lamon  to  sing  a  vulgar  and 
humorous  tune  on  a  visit  to  the  Antietam  battlefield  led  to  one 
of  the  most  darkly  effective  anti-Lincoln  cartoons  of  the  Civil 
War.  In  truth,  Lincoln  asked  for  the  tune  to  cheer  him  up  after 
the  gloomy  visit.  He  was  miles  from  the  battlefield  when  the 
event  occurred.  All  the  bodies  on  the  field  had  been  buried 
long  ago.  The  spurious  charge  was  so  effective,  however,  that 
Lincoln  prepared  a  long  letter  for  the  press  explaining  the 
event.  In  the  end,  he  decided  not  to  issue  it,  and  the  story  was 
not  effectively  scotched  until  1895  when  Lamon  published  a 
facsimile  of  Lincoln's  letter  in  his  Recollections  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  1847-1865. 

The  Civil  War  and  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
brought  rapid  (and,  unfortunately,  temporary)  changes  in  the 
customary  depiction  of  black  people  in  popular  art.  "Union 
and  Liberty!  And  Union  and  Slavery!"  contained  the  common 
message  of  Republican  cartoons  that  McClellan's  election 
was  tantamount  to  a  victory  for  Jefferson  Davis  and  the 
Confederacy.  It  also  contained  in  the  background  an  unusual 
depiction  of  racial  harmony,  as  white  and  black  children 
emerged  from  a  school.  Such  an  image  was  unthinkable  four 
years  earlier. 

This  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  has  focused  principally  on  the 
satirical  vein  in  popular  prints  of  Lincoln.  There  was  a 
sentimental  counterattack,  and  the  next  issue  will  focus  on 
those  prints  in  the  exhibit  which  made  Lincoln's  image  what 
it  is  today.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  happen  to  be  in  the 
Washington  area,  please  drop  by  the  Cannon  Office  Building 
to  view  "BY  THE  PEOPLE,  FOR  THE  PEOPLE:  Lincoln  in 
Graphic  Art,  1860-1865." 
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FIGURE  10.  This  appeal  to  the  white  workingman  contains  an  unusual  vision  of  racial  harmony. 
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Lincoln  vs. 
McClellan 


This  strongly  worded  piece 
of  1864  campaign  literature 
exaggerated  the  success  of 
Northern  armies  in  the  war  by 
overstating  the  amount  of 
"Territory  held  by  the  Rebels 
when  they  fired  on  SUMTER." 
All  of  the  gray  eind  black 
areas  allegedly  belonged  to 
the  Confederates  in  1861. 
The  map  indicates  the  im- 
portance of  the  larger 
Border  States  and  documents 
the  common  assvimption,  both 
North  and  South,  that  the 
Border  States  were  more  South- 
ern than  Northern  in  spirit. 
(photo  and  text  courtesy 
Lincoln  National  Life 
Foundation,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Indiaxia.) 
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MS  nwAss's  Avmor  imos. 

The  fliatatonp-aiMaeh  of  the  caayaat  htm 
b«ea  inade  by  th«  fluM  miaiiter  of  LiHOour. 
It  aoiuidi  th«  k«7-note  of  the  admiaUttft- 
lloa'a  appeal  Su  r»-«lactioa,  and  a  myriad 
weaker  Toicea  will  pipe  the  echo  to  Ita  ahal. 
low  aophiatxiea  and  Iwld  Calaehoods.  Tlxeae 
An\i»in  words  to  be  lued  to  the  Secretary  of 
Scate  ;  and  they  are  plainly  deaerred. 

All  that  la  meaat  for  argument  In  thi* 
8p«ecb  la  8atur»tad  wilh  intense  official  ego- 
tism, and  narrowed  down  to  the  personality 
of  Ab&aham  Lnrcour.    It  is  the  old  £atch, 
Boonted  when  first  uttered,  of  a  "  disputed 
snccesalon"  to  the  president^,  to  be  fought 
out  for  the  personal  credit  of  the  man,  not 
for  the  Tindicatlon  of  the  office.  This  disput- 
ed succession  is  not  die  ground  of  the  quar- 
rel— it  is  bat  its  mode  ;  it  is  not  the  princi- 
ple of  the  rebellion,  but  only  its  occaaion  ; 
and  to  give  It  prominence  as  a  reason  for  ac- 
tion ia  either  a  fantastic  subtlety,  familiar 
enough  to  the  secretary's  mental  habit,  or  a 
shift  to  evade  discnsaion  of  those  real  diflbr- 
encea  which  burst  into  the  flame  of  war  on 
LiKOOLB's  aecessioD.  and  which  are  to  this 
day  ikrther  from  settlement  than  ever,  and 
more  than  ereor  envenomed,  through  his  oon. 
dact  in  office.      "The  war  is  at  its  crisis," 
says  the  secretary.   "  It  is  clear  that  we  are 
"fighting  to  make  Abjeuham  Lincoln  Preai- 
"dent  of  the  whole  United  States,  under  the 
"elect  ion  of  1860,  to  continue  until  the  4th 
"of  March,  18«5."    "  Can  we  wisely  or  aafely 
"vote  out  the  identical  person  whom  with 
"force  and  arms  we  are  fitting  into  the  pre- 
"sidency  Y'    "By  such  a  proceeding  we  shall 
"hare  agreed  with  the  enemy^and  have^ven 
"him  the  victory."    These  propositions  are 
rerolutionary.   We  are  fighting  for  no  iden 
tical  person.      If  Lincoln  dies  or  resigns,  if 
the  who!e  administration  and  cabinet  retires 
the  war  and  its  gronnda  ai«  chasgad  in  no 
iota      W*  Aia  fighting  to  m»<»«tftia  the  Con 


stitntion,  of  which  the  presidenof  is  but  an 
incident,  and  its  Incombeat  migbt  give  place 
to  another  a  dozen  times  without  affecting  the 
continuance  or  the  aim  of  the  war.  We  ware 
prepared  to  fight,  had  the  oatbreak  then 
come,  to  sustain  Buchanan's  official  power. 
Shall  we  bear  to  be  told  that  twelve  yean 
spent  in  subjugating  the  South  shall  be  speat 
to  settle  Lincoln  as  a  twelve'years'  dictttor  1 
Yet  this  is  what  the  argument  means,  if  it 
means  anythiog. 

Once  mounted  on  this  steed  of  air,  the  sec- 
retary prances  with  loose  rein.    "One  of  t«ro 
"things  must  follow  that  fatal  error.    Either 
"a  contest  between  your  newly  elected  com- 
"promise  President  and  the  same  usurper,  in 
"irbich  the  usurper  must  prevail,  or  else  a 
"combination  between  them,  through  which 
"the  usurper  or  his  successor  .subverting  your 
"CoDstitntion.and  subatituting  his  own,  will 
"become  President,  King,  or  Emperor  of  the 
"United  States."  Is  it  possible  that  the  secre- 
tary can  read  these  words  in  print  without  a 
blush  at  their  silliness  ?      Were  the  Auburn 
school- boys  all  in  bed  that  no  shout  derided 
such  trivial  fallacies  Y  Why  should  the  new- 
ly elected  President  be  leas  invested  with  all 
the  majesty  of  constitutional   power,    less 
bound  by  oath  and  Interest   to  maintain  It, 
less  the  ohampioB  of  an   undivided   Uaion, 
than  the  man  he  displaces  ?    "Eatiroly  irre- 
spective of  platform  and  c*ndid»te,"  the  sec- 
retary declares  that  he  here  talks.      Then  it 
is  the  sheer  personality  of  Asa&HAit  Lin- 
coln that  the  people  are  fighting' to  aostaln  ; 
his  full  enjoyment  of  more   than  the    fou, 
year*  of  his  elected  term  for  which  their 
blood  and  treasure  are  to  be  spent  ;  obeli- 
ence  to  the  man,  not  the  President;  the  per- 
son,  not   the  office,  which   they  decreed  in 
placing  him  there.      How  plain  a  tale  ahali 
put  this  down.      For  four  years  a  President 
was  duly  chosen  ;  for  four  years  the  nation 
must  yield,   willingly  or  through  force,  obe- 
dience to  his  official  power.      Whatever  be- 
comes of  the  incumbent  during  or  after  those 
four  years,  the  duty  to  obey  remains,  and 
will  be  enforced   by  his  successor  as  well  as 
by  himself.       It  ia  the  constitutional  chief, 
not  the  personal  man,  that  is  insulted  by  re- 
Biktance.    It  is  the  constitutional  chief,  who- 
ever  he  may  be,   and  ho«v  often  soever  regu- 
larly changed,   that  will  put   that  re8ifl*4mce 
down.     He  may  b»  personally  hateful  or  per 
sonally  dear  to  loyal  citizens  or  to  rebels, 
without  its  varying  their  rights  or  duties,  or 
his.       The  Constitution,  of  which  he  is  the 
creature,  binds  and  sways  all  alike,  and  is  no 
respecter  of  persons. 


The  falsehoods  of  this  disreputable 
harangue  are  bolder  even  than  its  fallacies. 
"  The  rebels  and  the  northern  Democrats," 
sajs  the  speaker,  "are  compassing  the  rejec- 
"tion  of  the  constitutional  President  of  the 
"United  States."  Tlie  rebels  are  figh'ing 
•gainst  President,  presidency,  and  Constitu- 
tion alike.  The^  northern  Democrats  accept 
their  constitutional  President,  obey  hie  law- 
ful authority,  volunteer  and  pay  taxes  under 
his  rule,  so  long  aa  he  remains  in  power.  On 
the  4th  of  March  next  Abbaham  Lincoln 
ceases  to  be  the  constitutional  President,  and 
becomes  a  plain  citizen,  like  the  rest  of  us. 
Till  then  he  is  obeyed.  Where  Is  the  pre- 
tense that  he  is  not  1  After  that,  nnlees  re- 
elected, "none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence." 
Where  is  the  pretense  of  his  title  to  it  ?  No 
rhetorical  flourish  can  cover  up  or  oscose 
this  deliberate  maligning  by  the  sesretiryof 
millions  of  his  countrymen. 

But  the  orator  proceeds :  "  We  have  a  nomi- 
"  nation  and  a  platform  whidi  were  made  by 
"treaty  fqrmally  contracted  between  the  De- 
"  mocratio  traitors  at  Richmond  and  the  De^ 
"mocratic  opposition    at  Chicago,    signed, 
"  sealed,  attested  and  delivered  in  the  prea 
"  ence  of  the  London  Times,  and  already  rdti- 
"  fied  at  Richmond."  A  charge  so  grave  made 
by  one  obscure  individual  against  another, 
would  be  listened  to  only  on  the  clearest 
proofs.     Here,  the  first  cabinet  officer  of  the 
administration,  on  a  public  ooouion,  solemn- 
ly arraigns  a  great  party  containing  nearly,  if 
not  more  than,  half  his  fsUow-dtizens,  of 
the  crime  of  selling  their  country,  and  de- 
nounces their  declared  efiTovt  to  save    the 
Union  as  an  "  abominable  and  detestable 
compact."      The  first  resolution  of  the  plat- 
form "abominable  and  detastaUe  t"    Where 
is  the  evidence  of  this  black  treason  charged 
on  half  a  nation  7      It  Is  raked  from  the 
chaice  scribbling  of  a  hireling  to  the  Loudon 
press — the  hints  of  a  mendacious  mercenary 
whose  word  the  sseretary  would  reject  as 
proof  of  any  private  transaction.      It  is  sus- 
tained by  a  telegram  speaking  the  personal 
views  of  a  hare-brained  rebel,  whom  no  one 
has  oTsr  thought  it  worth  while  to  listen  to 
or  believe.    The  accusation  is  mooatrous,  the 
basis  of  proof  contemptibhs — what  can   be 
said  of  the  accuser  t 

For  shame,  Mr.  Sswabo  I  Has  all  your 
subtlety,  your  cooked  intrigue,  your  jug- 
gling dexterity,  come  to  this? — to  defy  tho 
omens  of  your  downfall  with  such  d«rk  slan 
ders  against  the  mighty  popular  power  ^-ath 
eriog  to  destroy  tha  errors  your  guilty  ambi. 
tion  has  fostered  t  Have  you  all  these  fears 
sown  the  wind,  and  do  yon  believe  you  can 
escape  by  flinging  ln|ulting  Ues  in  the  ^iace 
Oif  the  raging  whirlwind  1  You  have  written 
yoortelf  into  fame  ateoad  only  at  last  to  talk 
vmurtelf  i»to  infiuny  tt  bona. 


Thi  Washington  National  Intelligencer 
calli  attention  to  th«  fact  that  when  Mr. 
Lincola  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presiden- 
cy in  1860,  he  announcod  that  "if  elected, 
ke  would  terve  but  for  a  single  term." 


C  i-\/v^ 


V     W^  1..  V  ■ 


£iiTBtisiA.iTia  PoruLAB  Dbmomtsatios.-^ 
Spgboh    of  Mk.   Oalbraith. — On    Tuesday 
evening,  »fter  the  announcement  of  ths  rsry 
heavy  majorities  in  the  several  wards  of  th<> 
city,  a  large  crowd  of  oititens  collected  in  the 
publio  square,  and  in  response  to  loud  and  re 
pealed  calls,  Mr.  Galbraith  appeared  on  the 
balcony  of  Brown's  Hotel.      He  was  received 
with  the  most  entbusiastio  and  prolonged  cheer 
ing  and  made  a  brief  speech.     £^  said,  in  sub 
stauoe,  that  he  was  deeply  grateful  to  bis  towus 
men  and  neigbbors  for  the  very  marked  and 
flattering  testimony  they  haA  given  him,  thro° 
ihe  ballot  box,  of  their  approval  of  the  Consti 
tutional  platform  on  which  he  was  nominated. 
The  contest  was  against  desperate  odds,  snd 
he  had,  at  no  time,   entertained  any  expecta- 
tion of  being  able  to  overcome,  in  the  very 
short  time  allotted  for  the  campaign,  and  against 
a  regular  party  nosaination,   the  6,000  partjV 
qajority  of  the  distrio(.     Up  did  not  expect  it 
n4w,  but  it  wassuMoient  for  him  that  he  had 


been  so  strongly  endorsed  at  home,  and  he 
firmly  believed  that  wiih  a  few  days  time,  in 
which  to  discuss  the  issues  involved,  before  the 
people,  the  party  lines  and  par  y  majorities 
which  alone  secured  his  opponents  success 
would  have  meltad  away  in  the  light  of  tr«th 
and  principle. 
The  election  of  Mr.   Lowry  would  undoubt- 


edly be  claimed  as  an  expression  of  the  people  P  pUue,  whose  openly  avowed  seatiments  are,  in 


This,  then,  is  the  object  of  the  wa>*,  «s  held 
by  the  Republican  President,  the  Republican 
Cabinet  and  the  Re|»ublican  Congress,  and 
yet  we  have  here  a  candidate  regularly  nomi- 
nated by  a  Republican  convention,  supported 
by  the  party  Press  (with  ope  honorable  ex- 
ception, the  Meadville  Republican)  and  elected 
by  the  sheer  pressure  of  party  drill  and  disci- 


in  favor  of  turning  this  war  from  its  proper 
I  and  oonstitutional  end,  into  a  mere  seotienal  . 
,  struggle,  a  fanatical  crusade  agaiast  the  insti-  ^ 
tution  of  slavery.  He,  Mr.  Q.,  was  utterly  ',[ 
opposed  to  this  doctrine.  He  believed  the  ' ' 
only  hope  of  suppressing  the  rebellion  and 
ending  the  war,  was  in  adhering  to  the  Consti- 
tution. If  the  Administration  should,  in  an 
evil  hour,  be  forced  by  the  clamors  of  the  ex- 
tremists of  the  North  into  an  abandonment  of 
the  true  ground  heretofore,  and  now,  oooupied 
by  the  Goverumeul,  he  believed  that  hour 
would  sound  the  death  knell  of  the  Republic. 
He  was  in  favor  of  upholding  the  Qovernment 
as  handed  down  to  us  by  our  Fathers.  Let  the 
President  take  the  position  urged  upon  him  by 
the  abolitionists,  audit  would  require  no  oracle 
to  foretell  the  calamitous  results  that  would 
inevitably  follow.  The  growing  Union  senti- 
ment every  where  manifesting  itself,  in  the 
secadedStates.would  be  instantly  extinguished 
The  loyal  slave  States,  Maryland,  Kentucky 
and  Missouri,  would  be  literally  forced  into  re- 
bollipn.  The  South  would  be  at  once  united 
unto  death,  in  self  defence,  the  North  would  as 
suddenly  be  divided  into  hostile  factions,  and 
a  war,  the  blood,  and  carnage,  and  woes,  and 
curses  of  which  would  have  no  paralell  in  the 
history  of  the  dowjjifall  of  Nations,  would  in- 
evitably follow. 

It  required  but  a  inttre  reference  to  taots  to 
prove  that  the  ultra  aud  unconstitutional  dog- 
ma on  which  the  Republican  nominee  for  Sen- 
ate stands,  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  President, 
nor  of  his  Cabinet,  nor  of  the  Republican  Con- 
gress.     The  Chicago  platform,  expressly  re- 
pudiated interference  with  slavery  in  the  States 
where  it  already  existed.     Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his 
inaugural  message,  said  that  he  had  no  pur- 
I  pose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with 
I  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  states  where 
it  exists,' that  he  believed  he  h^  no  lawful  right 
to  do  80,  and  that  he  had  no  inclination  to  do 
so,  and  he,  the  President,    has  at  all  times 
:  since,  and  very  recently  in  his  Fremont  Intter, 
I  repeated  and  reiterated,  more  distinctly  and 
emphatically,  the    same  sound,  statesmanlike 
positions.     And  still  further,  at  the  late  session 
ef  Cougres^  and  since  the  rebellion,  a  resolu- 
'  tion  was  passed  with  great  unanimity,  express- 
j  ly  assuring  the   country    that   the    war    was 
;  uot  waged  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  sub- 
i  jugation,  or  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  b 
I  interfering  with  the  rights   or  established  in- 


the  strongest  possible  degree,  opposed  to  the 
principles  enunciated  by  the  Administration 
and  by  Cougrees  !  * 

He  (Mr.  0.)  had  not  hesitated  to  oppose  the 
doctrines  of  his  opponent,  as  being   extreme 
,^  and  to  the  last  degree  dangerous  and  imprac- 
ticable.    He   believed    that    the  adoption   of 
such  a  policy   by  the   Administration  would 

I  make  the  war  a  hopeless  and  interminable  sec- 
tional struggle,  which  would  only  end  in  the 

'^  utter  overthrow  of  the  Qovernment.     All  good 
men  desire  that  this  war  shall  be  so  conducted 
I.  that  the  North  can  show  a  united  front.     On 
e  the  ground  taken  by   the  President,  this  is 
J  possible  and  probable.     There  need  be  no  di- 
vision if  all  will  be  content  with   the  princi- 
ples of  Congress  aud  the  President,  as  over 
and  over  enunciated ;  and  if  fatal  party  strife 
should  come  in  the  North,  It  will  not  be  hard 
^'  to  single  out  the  men  who  have  brought  it 
J  upon  the  country. 

;  He  believed  the  only  safety  was  in  adhering 
\  to  the  Constitution.  When  that  chart  is  abau- 
/  doned,  the  ship  of  state  will  be  tossed  upon 
the  waves  of  anarchy  and  misrule,  without 
rudder  or  compass.  There  is  as  much  danger 
from  those  in  tho  North  who  assail  the  Presi- 
dent on  account  of  his  adherance  to  principle,' 
and  who  denounce  the  Constitution  as  "  a 
league   with    hell  and  a   covenant   with  the 

I I  devil,"  as  from  the  more  open  enemies  of  the 
Government,  whose  attacks  are  less  insid  ious, 
and  theref  .>re  more  easily  met. 

As  for  himself,  as  was  well  known,  he  had 
from  the  first  advocated  a  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  against  the  rebellion.  He  be- 
lieved it  to  be  wholly  without  cause  or  excuse,  ' 

\  and  thai  there  should  be  no  compromise  or  re- 

'^  lasation  of  the  ctTorts  of  the  Government  until 
the  stars  and  stripes  again  floated  over  every 
portion  of  the  country.     It  is   a  question  of 

[  life  and  death  with  the  Nation,  aud  there 
ought  to  be   but    one   sentiment  among    the 

C  people — a  determination  to  preserve  the  Union 
at  all   hazards,  and  at   any  cost.     He   tirmly 

.'  believed   that   this  could  only  be  done  by  ad- 

'  huriog  to  the  Constitution,  and  that  any  other 

course  would  end  in  the  most  calamitous  re- 

;,  suits. 

Mr.  G.  concluded   by  saying  that  he  choer- 

'  fully  accepted  his   defeat,   confident  that  he 

1   was  right,  and  content  to  bide  his  time. 

He  was  warmly  cheered  throughout  his 
address.  n 


stitutions  of  the  States,  but  to  defend  and  main-  f]      jj^.  CeCamp  was  theft  called  for,  and  made 
tain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  to  [-  ^  ^.^.j^f  j^^j  eloquent  speech.     He  was    fre- 


preserve  the  Union  with  all  the  dignity,  equal- 
ity and  rights  of  the  States  Unimpaired,  and 
that  as  soon  as  those  objects  are  aeoompUshsd 
the  war  ought  to  cease. 


qnently  applauded  during  his  remarks. 


(Greeley  on  Re-election 

'  Earlier  in  the  year  Horace  Greeley 
aad  ceilled  the  attention  of  the  readers 
<:{  his  New  York  Tribune  to  the  fact 
that  whereas  during  the  first  40  years 
of  our  nation's  history  under  the  Con- 
stitution it  had  been  the  general  rule 
to  elect  the  President  for  a  second 
.term,  during  the  last  30  years  no  Presi- 
dent had  been  re-elected.  Greeley  sug- 
gested that  Lincoln  be  thajiked,  and 
that  some'  one  else  be  elected. 

That  Lincoln  was  nqt  adverse  to  be- 
ing re-elected  is  gat'.iered  from  a  letter 
he  wrote  to  Elihu  B,  Washburne  in 
which  he  stated:  "A  second  terra  would 
be  a  great  honor  and  a  great  labor, 
which  together  perhaps  I  would  not  de- 
cline if  tendered."  But  he  did  next  to 
nothing  to  promote  his  own  candidacy. 
The  Republican  Convention,  which 
changed  its  name  to  the  Union  Conven- 
tion, was  called  to  order  on  June  7. 
The  following  day  the  initial  ballot  re- 
vealed 484  votes  for  Lincoln,  and  22 
for  Grant,  the  latter  cast  by  the  dele- 
gates from  Missouri,  who  promptly 
made  it  unanimous  for  Lincoln.  An- 
drew Johnson  of  Tennessee  wajs  named 
for  the  Vice  Presidency  over  Hannibal 
Hamlin  of  Maine,  who  had  filled  the 
position  during  Lincoln's  first  term. 
The  next  day  the  President  was  offi- 
cially notified  of  his  nomination. 

The  Demoora,t3  met  in  Chicago  Au- 
gust 29  and  nominated  Gen.  George  B. 
McClellan  as  candidate  for  President, 
with  George  H.  Pendleton  of  Ohio  as 
bis  running  mate.  The  platform  plank 
which  stated  that  the  war  was  a  failure 
was  repudiated  by  McClellan  In  his 
letter  of  acceptance.  Lincoln  had  been 
much  disappointed  with  this  general 
(whose  home,  incidentally,  was  in  Or- 
ange. N.  J.),  and  McClellan's  attitude 
toward  the  President  was  most  imbe- 
coming.  Irked  by  the  general's  pro- 
crastination in  waging  battle  and  tak- 
ing advantage  of  apparent  opportuni- 
Jlg»j^LJ^^jn  is  alleged  to  have  said^that  1 
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